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The Congressional Commission admits the 
votes of the Electoral College of Florida for 
Hayes and Wheeler. It decides (1) that Con- 
gress, in determining what is the vote of the 
State, has no power to go back of the certificate 
of the reguiarly constituted State authorities; 
(2) that it cannot consider the action of the 
Legislature or the courts of the State taken 
after the Electoral College so certified to hus 
cast its vote; (3) that there was no evidence 
going to show the ineligibility of Mr. Humph- 
reys, one of the Republican electors; he had 
held a United States office when nominated, but 
had resigned before his election. On the last 
point the Commission is understood to have 
been unanimous; on the other two points the 
vote stood seven’ Republicans to seven Demo- 
crate, and the decision was reached by the cast- 
ing vote of Judge Bradley. 


To understand the significance of this decision 
a re-statement of the law is necessary. The 
Constitution provides that each State shall 
choose electors in such manner as it shall ap- 
point, and that the colleges shall meet in the 
several States, and that their votes shall be sent 
to Congress to be counted. An act of Congress 
provides that the Governor shalf certify to Con- 
gress the names of the electors chosen. The 
Republicans before the Commission maintained, 
not that the Governor's certificate is final, for 
he is appointed by act of Congress to furnish 
what is therefore only prima facie evidence, but 
that the action of the regularly constituted Can- 
vassing Board of the State is final, because 
made conclusive by tbe Constitution; and 
this appears to be the conclusion of the Com- 


This is not true. They simply insist that Con- 
gress is not a competent body to conduct the 
investigation, and the partisan vote of the 
present Commission, created by it, is abundant 
justification for that opinion. If it were once 
established that the dominant party in Congress 
has a right to throw out the vote of any State 
on charges of fraud the people would never 
elect another President. Congress would save 
them the trouble. 


If he that fails to provide for bis own house- 
hold is worse than an infidel, a sound Life In- 
surance Company must be an orthodox institu- 
tion ; for there is no better way by which a man 
of moderate means can make provision in the 
event of his death for those dependent upon 
him. In two respects it is better for this pur- 
pose than a Savings Bank ; the insured compels 
himself to Jay by an annual sum for his family’s 
benefit, and his wife and children reap the ben- 
efit whenever he dies, though there may have 
been no time for accumulation. The recent 
failures of certain insurance companies and the 
revelations of fraud in their management afford 
no reason for refusing to insure. Who credits 
Hans with wisdom because he has drawn his 
deposit from the savings bank and tied it up in 
an old stocking? And yet savings vanks have 
failed. There are insurance companies that are 
as solid as granite ; and reasonable diligence on 
the part of the insurer will suffice to determine 
which they are. 


The dedication of the Boston Basilica, of 
which we give an account in another column, 
marks, if not an era, at least a tendency in Ameri- 
can religious life. The finest church, esthetically 
considered, in America, Trinity Church of Boston 
is only exceptional because it is more successful 
than any of its contemporaries in the race after 
ecclesiastical elegance. Simplicity is old-fash- 
ioned even in Boston, where the original Old 
South is with difficulty preserved even as a relic, 
and where the Central Church bas driven away 
two able ministers by the burdensomeness of its 
magnificence. The incursion of luxury into the 
community has always accompanied enervation 
of manhood ; its incursion into the church has 
always been a foreruuner of the decay of devo- 
tion. Even Solomon’s temple was polluted by 
idols before its builder died ; there was more 
genuine worship in the catacombs of Rome in 
the second century than there is in St. Peter’s 
in the nineteenth ; the power of the English 
copventicles was exhibited in very plain meet- 
ing-houses ; and it is hardly doubtfal that more 
genuine spiritual impulse is afforded by Mr. 
Moody’s temporary tabernacle, or by Mr. Cook’s 
Monday lectures in a plain hall, in six weeks, than 
by all the Protestant cathedrals of the modern 


Throughout the rigors of this terrible winter, 
while civilians have been bickering in compara- 
tive comfort over questions of party politics, 
detachments of our little army have been push- 
ing across the snowy plains on the trail of hos- 
tile Indians. Last week came the news that 
General Miles’s column had again struck the 
savages, away up on Tongue river, @ branch of 
the Yellowstone. About 300 men encountered 
and routed a force estimated at three times that 
number of Indians—snow falling during the 
action, and the troops worn with the hardships 
of a difficult winter march. Now then, gentle- 
men of Congress, cut down the appropriations. 
The army merely ‘‘ picnics” on the plains! 


The Eastern question grows more complicated. 
Midhat Pasha, the Prime Minister of Turkey, has 
been dismissed and exiled. Since sudden politi- 
cal revolutions are quite constitutional in Tur- 
key this is not surprising, but the best informed 
in European politics do not agree in interpreting 
its significance. Servia illustrates the inherent 
difficulty of self-government, as a solution of 
the status of the Christian provinces, by per- 
emptorily refusing to consider a proposal to 
grat t privileges to Jews and Armenians equal to 
those enjoyed by other Servian subjects. There 
is some prospect of a political revolution in En- 
gland. ‘The Queen opens the Parliament with 
a speech in which Disraeli, for the Queen’s 
speech is really her Prime Minister’s, declares 
his purpose in the Conference to have been to 
‘* maintain the peace of Europe and bring about 
better government of the disturbed Provinces 
without infringing upon the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire;”’ and its re- 
sult to have been ‘* to show the existence of a 
general agreement among the European Powers 
which cannot fail to have a material effect upon 
the condition and government of Turkey.” 
The latter assertion is a sublime piece of smiling 
optimism unmatched im the history of State- 
craft. ‘The Liberals are going to make a strong 
attack on Disraeli’s policy of maintaining at 
all hazards the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire; there are rumors and in- 
dications of a division in the cabinet itself; 
Earl Derby nimself publicly recognizes the 
‘moral obligation of England to intervene in 
favor of the Christians;” and it is currently re- 
ported that Lord Salisbury, the special envoy 
of Great Britain to the Conference, acting 
under instructions from Earl Derby, was coun. 
teracted and defeated by the influence of Sir 
Henry Elliot, the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, acting under the secret instructions 
of Disraeli. A little confirmation is lent to 
this rumor by his significant absence from Par- 
liament at the reading of the Queen’s speech. 
A change in administration in England would 
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not be surprising as the result of the present 
session. 


We shall not flee to France to escape partisan- 
ship. The Republicans, incensed by the perse- 
cutions of some Republican newspapers, passed 
in the House of Deputies a motion in favor of 
abrogating the, law under which they were per- 
secuted. The Premier thereupon told them 
that they had deprived him of all power to 
prosecute anti-Republican journals, whereat, 
aghast at their blunder, they reconsidered the 
vote and adopted a motion leaving the law in 
force provisionally. What is liberty worth if it 
does not allow the majority to shut the mouths 
of the minority 7 


= 


In Italy the Chamber of Deputies has adopted 
u bill, the text of which is not reported by the 
cable, but the title of which, ‘‘ The Clerical 
Abuses Bill,” indicates its object. It is said to 
be especially aimed at the Pope, whom the Ital- 
ians regard as a subject, but who regards him- 
self asa master and indulges in denunciations 
of the State authorities which, if coming from 
any other quarter, would be regarded as treason- 
able, judged by European standards of treason. 


The report of Superiutendent Kiddle shows 
pretty clearly that compulsory education in this 
city is but a name. Only 743 children have 
heen brouglit into schools by its operation; of 
these only 178 went into the public schools. 
‘This out of a total of 157,423 children in actual 
attendance is insignificant. Hut the report 
makes no real case against compulsory education, 
only against a system that {does not compel. 
Either the plan should be abandoned or a spe- 
cial school for truants should be maintained, as 
is now proposed in London. 


Mexico is enjoying the farce of a Latin elec- 
tion, such as Louis Napoleon used occasionally 
to amuse the French people with. Of course 
the result will be the election of Diaz, whose 
party is however already going to picces. One 
or two of his lieutenants have followed his ex- 
ample of treachery and declared themselves 
against him. ‘The church party, which there 
has been good reason to regard as the fomenter 
of the present movement against Lerdo, is be- 
ginning ‘to show its hand, by manipulating the 
election in the capital and closing Protestant 
places of public worship at several points in the 
country. 


TO GO, OR NOT TO GO. 


Permit me to ask your opinion about church at- 
tendance by church members. Is it obligatory’ And 
should a member go whether he feels like it or not? 

A year ago this winter | joined the —— Church of 
this place and have been a very regular attendant 
since; but at times I would rather remain at home, 
and I cannot help thinking it would do me more 
good. There is a very dear friend of mine who feels 
very differently about this and thinks it one’s duty to 
co if possible, so that when I remain away it 1s a 
source of pain to her. Is it right for me to go simply 
to please her? I truly want to be a better follower of 
Christ and do that which will help me to a broader 
and better manhood. I want to go to church because 
it is a privilege, a means of joy, and when it is not am 
| right in remaining at home? 

{7 E have received within no very great 
period a number of such letters as this, 

They are written by persons who are conscien- 
tious, who desire to do their duty, who are in- 
clined to stay away from church not because 
they are indifferent to spiritual or moral truth, 
but because the church does not give them spir- 
itual and moral sustenance. They can find 
literature more profitable than the sermons they 
hear; and perhaps devotion more genuine than 
is afforded by the pulpit meditations at one end 
of the church and the musical performances at 
the other end. ‘To go or not to go—that is the 
question ; one which we cannot decide for any 
correspondent, but on which we can perhaps 


throw some light. 


1. Church going is a means, not an end. 
There is no virtue in going to church for 
its own sake. The Protestant Pater Noster is 
none the better for being said or listened to in 
English; and hearing a sermon may be a mere 
penance. ‘There is value in public worship ; 
there is value in religious instruction; but the 
church that affords neither is no better than 
any unconsecrated hall. ‘The first chapter of 
Isaiah settles it that a religious ordinance is 
of no worth unless it does actually bring the 
soul nearer to God, and build it up in the re- 
ligious life. The sacrifices which God there 
through the prophet disdains are those which in 
Leviticus through Moses he had ordained. A 
church is an aqueduct; if no water flows in it 
the aqueduct is nothing but an interesting piece 
of masonry. 

2. But whether you get profit or not from the 
church services depends quite as much on your- 
self as on the church. ‘The clover may be very 
common ; but it will yield honey to the bee and 
refuse it to the wasp. The best church will 
furnish material for criticism; and the poorest 
church will furnish material for food. The 
great hody of the clergy of all denominations in 
America are earnestly bent on making men and 
women better. Their standards are sometimes 
low; their instruments poor; they themselves 
are often unskillful workmen; none realize it 
better than they; but the sincerity of their de- 
sire more than compensates for the unwisdom 
of their methods. 

Moreover, the Christian congregation always 
has a large proportion of sincere worshipers and 
genuine disciples. ‘They may be in the primary 
department learning to spell words of one syl- 
lable. They may not have made as much ad- 
vancement in the religious life as you have made 
or think you have made. But there is more or less 
genuine desire for improvement and devotion to 
God. The power of sympathy is a real power ; 
more potent on some hearts than on others ; but 
not without effect on all. If the minister does 
you no good, you ought to get some benefit from 
the congregation. We know one good old man 
who is perfectly deaf but who never miszes his 
Sunday at church. He enjoys the service, per- 
haps just as much for not hearing the sermon. 
He reads the hymn when the congregation are 
singing it; he reads the Scripture, following 
after a fashion the clergyman ; and he goes home 
feeling that he is nos alone. 


If you go to the church determined to be 


blind and deaf to defects, and watchful only for 
helpful thoughts and stimulating influences, 
your church must be very low down in the scale 
indeed if it cannot and does not afford you 
something of impulse if not of instruction at 
every service. 

3. You are not to determine this question any 
more than any other by purely personal con- 
siderations. You have a liberty, but you are to 
use it in the spirit of love. If an ancient tith- 
ing man were attempting to compel you to go to 
church you would have a right to insist on your 
liberty ; you might even have a duty of defend- 
ing it. If « modern tithing man in the shape 
of a Prvutestant priest or a lay pope is attempt- 
ing to coerce you, you have a right to refuse to 
be coerced ; you may even have a duty of de- 
fending the mght of every man to be his own 
judge when and whether he will go to church. 
Church-going is not like a military parade, so 
that God keeps a tally of every absence and 
scores one against the absentee, 

But, having liberty, you are to surrender it 
for the sake of others. Granted that you would 
enjoy it better and even find it more profitable 
to stay at home and read a sermon, as some of 
our correspondents assert, are you to consider 
no one else ? Would it be more profitable for 
your children to do the same? If all other 
households imitate this example what becomes 


of the church ? Would it be profitable to dis- 
miss the minister aitogether and close the 
church ? The church, like the Sabbath, was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath. But 
this does not mean that it was made merely for 
you, or that in your use or non-use of it you are 
to consider only yourself. ‘To stay away on the 
ground that the church does you no good is to 
cast public contempt upon it. It is to nse 
your influence to degrade it in public estimation. 
Are you prepared to do that ? 

4. The example of Christ throws some light 
on this question. The coldest Christian church 
is warm compared with the ancient Jewish syna- 
gogue. ‘The most scholastic modern dogmatist 
is liberal and progressive compared with the 
ancient Jewish rabbi. If your pastor feeds you 
on husks, the rabbis in the time of Christ fed 
their congregations on cobs. The church was 
cold and corrupt; the teachers were *‘ blind 
leaders of the blind.” But there are abundant 
evidences that Christ was an habitual attendant 
on the Jewish synagogue. He went to church 
such as it was. A poor public worship he ac- 
counted as better than none at all. 

There are times when a man has a right to 
mark his reprobation of a church by absence 
fromit. ‘There are times when absolute exhaus- 
tion requires absolute rest, and he may therefore’ 
stayaway. There are times when ecclesiasticism 
is attempting to play the part of pope, and he 
has a right to emphasize his liberty to judge for 
himself and to be judged of no man. But in 
general any church is better than none. There 
are very few churches in America where thie 
soul that really seeks cannot find something for 
self-improvement. We should far rather attend 
the chureh of any Christian denomination than 
none at all. If we were in a purely Roman 
Catholic community we should prefer to worehip 
in the cathedral rather than to forego all oppor- 
tunity of public worship. The priest might not 
impress us either with his Latin prayers or his 
churehly sermon; but we should find a help in 
the sense of spiritual communion with the ear- 
nest worshipers who knelt by our side and 
prayed, possibly with less intelligence, but also 
with more simple faith and earnest power, to 
the same great Father and through the -ame 
Divine Saviour. 


MALAPROPOS. 

\ E recall ~otbing more marvelously tiala- 

propos since Nero’s tiddling while Rome 
was burning than the proposition to introduce 
the carnival into New York this winter. If any- 
thing could create a bread riot of serious propor- 
tions it would be such a mockery of want as 
this. Why is it that seasons of distress are 
almost invariably seasons of extravagant prodi- 
gality ? The carnival is at best a travesty of 
religion. It prepares for a season of fusting 
and humiliation by a scene of reckless and 
wasteful frolic; the only Biblical precedent for 
it is the experience of the Prodigal Son; and if 
he had gone to his carnival every year his re- 
pentance would hardly have counted for any- 
thing. To introduce the carnival this year into 
New York is to travesty a travesty. The sug- 
gestion that it is to be made a gigantic advertis- 
ing procession only adds to the monstrosity of 
the proposed performance. 

For while the proposed masquerading is go- 
ing on in our streets, fifty thousand people wil! 
be standing on the verge of starvation. 

Fifty thousand! If a great fire had thrown 
them out of employment in this city and left them 
dependent on public charity, the whole country 
would come to our relief. The distress is none 
the less because it is a gradual not a sudden dis- 
aster that has produced this effect. Statistics 
of suffering are always uncertain, but the fact 
that a single corporation—St. John’s Guild— 
has within a month given assistance to over 
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24,000 destitute people, including nearly 6,000 
families, confirms the rough estimate that there 
are at least 50,000 in actual destitution. Can 
Christianity find nothing better to do than to 
masquerade in mockery of them ? 

There is another and happier side to the pict- 
ure. We can do better thar borrow a Carnival 
from the Middle Ages. There is a work of re- 
lief going on; and earnest men and women are 
consecrating themselves to it. ‘The two principal 
corporations engaged in this work are, we be- 
lieve, the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, of which we gave some account 
a week or two ago, and this Guild. 
was originally a church institution, but it cast 
off all ecclesiastical relations about two years 
ago, and now has every faith, from the Romish 
to the Jewish, represented in its Board. The 
work of distribution is done by volunteers, and 
all salaries and office expenses are paid by the 
dues of members, so thut all contributions go 
directly to the poor. Some of the expenditures 
of the Guild have been subjected to trenchant 
newspaper criticism, and, possibly, not wholly 
without justice ; but a work involving the ex- 
penditure of nearly a thousand dollars a day, 
during these few weeks of most urgent need, 
may well be amenable to criticism in some of its 
details and yet be worthy of a generous support. 
Ifere is a procession worth joining; and our 
country readers need not come to the city to 
join it. They can render a good service to the 
needy if they will rummage in their garrets for 
cast-off clothing and send it in a box or barrel to 
52 Vurick street, New York city. The sooner 
done the greater the service. 


Wuicu Is CatHotic ?—The Catholic Re- 
view” quotes the substance of our innocent 
little paragraph about Catholic gifts to Protes- 
tant projects. and points out that ‘* a Protestant 
who gives generously to the support of the Cath- 
olic Church is perfectly consistent with his own 
principles. . Has be not been taught that 
all who ‘ believe in the Lord Jesus Christ shall 
be saved,’ and is it not evident to every one that 
Catholics believe in him, and are therefore 
Christians even judging from the Protestant 
standpoint? With Catholics the case is 
entirely different. . . We recognize no Prot- 
estant body as entitled to the name of Christian, 
although we admit that there may be individual 
Christians among them.” The perfectly logical 
and unanswerable conclusion (all premises being 
accepted) is that it is right and natural for 
Protestants to help the Catholic Church, but 
not at all mght for Catholics to help Protestant 
churches. Somehow the premises on which this 
conclusion is based do not seem to us exactly 
consistent with the spirit of catholic Christian- 
ity, although they agree perfectly with Catholic 
ecclesiasticism. We leave our readers to decide 
which creed is most naturally derived from 
Christ’s teachings. 


Mr. BEECHER IN THE WeEST.—We gave last 
week a list of the engagements which Mr. 
Beecher is to fulfill during the next six weeks 
in the West. He is to speak every night with 
two exceptions, and every Sunday. The tele- 
graph gives a brief account of the warm recep- 
tion accorded to him on his route. In Cleve- 
land thousands were turned away from the 
lecture-hall, and sums ranging as high as ten 
dollars were offered for standing room. From 
one to five dollars were offered by several per- 
sons if the doors could be left open so that they 
might get witbin sight and hearing of the 
speaker. In Chicago, by invitation of Mr. 
Moody, Mr. Beecher preached on Sunday morn- 
ing in Mr. Moody’s church to a congregation 


which crowded every part of the immense build- 
jng tits utmost capacity. It is estimated that 


The latter 


twenty thousand people were turned away. We 
have made such arrangements that we expect to 
publish this sermon next week ; and we hope to 
give cach week while Mr. Beecher is away the 
sermons presched on the route. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Fes. 5.—Off at 9 o’clock, A. M., Erie road, 
in noble Pullman cars, upon a noble road, if only 
it were not so poor. Was ever a road so ridden 
as the Erie has been? It deserves a better fate. 
The snow was almost gone from Jersey City to 
Susquehanna, and so gently has it sunk away 
that the ground absorbs it and the Delaware and 
its affluents are scarcely at all affected. 

The want of the letter 8S has wrought vexation 
to the beautiful town of Owego. Telegrams and 
letters are continually going to Oswego, on the 
Lake, that belong to Owego in far south Tioga 
County. The town rejoices in about six thousand 
inhabitants—mostly very good; but some less so; 
and a few well fitted to vex righteous souls. 

This goodly village gave to Wabash College, 
Indiana, its excellent President White, now as- 
cended; here also, after leaving Brooklyn, dwelt 
for a time Samuel Hanson Cox, in his day brill- 
iant, multitudinous and eccentric. When he 
delivered his famous address at the first sessions 
of the World’s Evangelical Alliance, years ago, 
Doctor Lyman Beecher was present, and speaking 
of it afterward he said, ‘‘ Such a speech was never 
uttered before and such another will never be 
made again.” His off-hand efforts were his best. 
Those who have listened to him in the meeting of 
ministers at Kai Alpha when in a felicitous mood 
and upon a congenial topic have heard a mixture 
of wit, imagination, fragmentary learning, glow- 
ing emotion running along the very edge of ex- 
travagance, but turning back just in time to save 
coherence, such as they will never hear again. 
His speech was to theology what the song of the 
mocking-bird is to music—a magnificent medley 
of sweetness, wildness and cacophonous harsh- 
ness. None of his published works are worthy of 
him—except his children. The sturdy Presby- 
terian doctor gave to the Episcopal Church, which 
he abhorred in the most saintly manner, one of 
her illustrious bishops, just as that old war-horse 
of Congregationalism, Nathan Hewett, gave to 
the Roman Church one of its most honored 
priests. The blows which each of them dealt de- 
molished nothing, but scooped out a niche in 
which to place a saint. | 

It was at Owego, too, that N. P. Willis resided 
for a time, and Glen Mary remains as he named 
it, and the bridge is shown which suggested the 
title of his letters, ‘‘ From Under the Bridge.” 
Some of Willis’s earlier writings are yet read. 
His youth was riper than his manhood-age. 

oleful beginning of a long day is it to be waked 
up at half past four, especially when the porter, 
eager for your good, wakes you at half past three 
—that you may have time enough to dress ! 

In due time we reached Erie. More than 
fifteen years ago, when we lectured here, it was 
the mere outline of a city, but has since then 
wonderfully filled up. It has a population of 28,- 
000, and only waits for the return of good times 
to shoot up into a large city—a worthy rival of 
Buffalo and of Cleveland. 

Fortunate is the tired traveler who at the day’s 
end finds himself in such a comfortable home as 
is the Reade House—good rooms, good bed, good 
table, and good host. What a cluster of bless- 
ings! Next to being at home is the blessedness 
of being away from home—in a good hotel. 

Erie has an extremely fine opera house—beau- 
tiful to the sight, and good for speaking and 
hearing. It is a pleasure to speak in such an au- 
ditorium, especially when it is filled to its utmost 
with an intelligent and fine-looking body of men 
and women. 

Cleveland may well be called the Forest City. 
The ne\. park along the bank of the lake is most 
creditable to the taste and public spirit of the 
city. Fine even in winter, it must be charming in 
summer. With fine public buildings, excellent 
hotels, beautiful churches, this place might well 
be called the favored daughter of the lake. The 
hotels, Kennard and the Waddel, have been de- 
servedly famous. But if anyone is so fastidious 


as to grumble at these let him try the Forest City 


House. Thesame praise may be accorded to the 
Boody House at Toledo. 

Riding in Pullman parlor cars is almost as good 
as staying at home. One can read, write, sleep, 
walk about with almost as little jar as upon the 
firm foundation of a house. It matters vothing 
what the weather is outside, it is always summer 
inside. The ventilation is generally good, the 
hot-water pipes diffuse a mild and manageable 
heat, and they cannot be so crowded as our com- 
mon cars—those purgatories of railroads, into 
which eighty or ninety men, women and children 
crowd, each one giving forth his own particular 
personal fragrance, in a torrid atmosphere, forced 
up to the hundred by a furious dragon of a coal 
stove—two of them, indeed. In these dens of 
torment there is not even the relief of devout 
Catholics in Purgatory, who are being purified 
by suffering; for in these peripatetic rolling 
purgatories of the road men grow foul and lose 
all the little good they may have had. Butin a 
good Pullman men are peaceful, comfortable, 
cleanly, and joyous. Let a monument be raised 
to Pullman when he dies. He need not hurry on 
that aceount, however, for every year he adds 
something to the excellence of that which seems 
already perfect. 

Fes. 9.—A glorious sun arose this morning 
upon a glorious prospect—just such another as I 
saw three weeks ago around Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. A dense mist froze during the 
night, and so gradually and in such an unmoving 
atmosphere that every object out of doors is sil- 
vered over with the most exquisite feathers of 
frost. It is widely different from the crystal trees 
and shrubs which follow a freezing sleet. A gentle 
rain, freezing as it falls, turns field and forest into 
glass. It shines and quivers in the sun with a 
brilliance almost too painful. But the silver rime 
of which we speak is made of finer drops—the 
molecules, as it were, of drops of raiv. The im- 
palpable mist is caught dreaming. The enchanter 
transforms its inmost dream of beauty into flossy 
erystals that seem so light and open that but for 
their fixedness they might seem rather to hover 
about the grass and weeds than be fastened to them. 
The finest frosting raised upon silverware by the 
daintiest skill is a mere mockery of beauty com- 
pared with these. The fields of dried stems are 
as radiant as if the resurrection had come upon 
them; the grass, though sere and brown, now is 
plumed with minute feathers, fairylike. Every 
separate object gives a new invention, as it were, 
and the universal homeliness of barren fields, sap- 
less herbage, trodden-down stems of summer 
weeds, is transformed into celestial beauty. The 
great trees are Built of silver moss. The forest is 
girt around with silvered fences; and the very 
dirt is glorified. It is fit that the cruel frost that 
destroyed the glorious garniture of field and forest 
should now redress them with saintly purity, 


though it be the beauty of death. 
H. W. B. 


—The publisher brought into our room the 
other day the photographs of the editor-in-chief 
and his wife, which are advertised in another 
column. Mr. Beecher’s picture bas for a long 
time bung in our country home looking down on 
our study table, but this new photograph, from 
the negative of Rockwood, is so much better than 
any one we have ever seen before that it will at 
once take the place of the old one. Of the other 
photograph we can only say that it is a worthy 
picture of one who will go down to history as a 
model of wifely devotion in an hour of martyrdom. 


—We have received several answers to our sug- 
gestion that we should be glad if any of our read- 
ers could tell us why money should not be as free 
as any other commodity. We hope to publish 
one or more of them next week. 


—In the last number of ‘“‘ Macmillan’s” maga- 
zine, Mr. Playfair advances the theory that the 
education of the sich should be more carefully 
looked after than that of the poor, on the ground 
that poverty is in itself a school. It is certainly 
true in an important sense. The education 
usually given to the rich is not such as enables 
them to have a fellow-feeling for those who are 
born to face adversity. A few years’ persistent 
struggle for a living would make a rich man with 
brains richer than he can ever be without such an 
experience. 
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A LESSON FOR HARD TIMES. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
F one of the characters out of Dickens's novels 

- had walked into the room I could not have 
been more surprised. It was press day; I was 
very busy in my sanctum when I heard the door 
open and a curious shuffling noise followed, which 
made me look up for a moment from my paper. 
It was but for a moment; I saw, as 1 supposed, a 
crippled beggar, shuffling his way on his knees 
toward my chair. 1 waved him away with my 
hand—‘* Nothing for you,” I said resolutely, a 
little impatiently possibly, and turned back to my 
desk, caught up the broken thread, and wound off 
the completed sentence from the editorial distaff. 
But the beggar was not repelled. He answered 
something: with a divided attention I could not 
well make out what. ‘** Nothing for you,” I re- 
peated, somewhat more vigorously than before. 
The answer was plain enough this time: and in a 
tone that commanded attention—*'! am no beg- 
gar, sir.” 

I had gotten to the end of my sentence now. 
Two or three weeks ago | had been studving the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. Verhaps the 
recollection of two very pious men who were in so 
great a hurry to get to the temple that they could 
not attend to the unfortunate may have had some 
influence on me. I laid down iy pen and went 
to the unknown. 

He was on his knees; his legs from his knees to 
his feet were useless appendages, which dragged 
after him and produced the shuffling sound which 
first attracted my attention. His whole body was 
disjointed; his arms alternately hung down like 
the wooden arms of a great toy, and moved about 
in a grotesque attempt at gesture—like the toy 
arms when the image is pulled by the string from 
below— When he spoke he wormed and twisted 
his head from side to side, and contorted his face 
with the vigor of his endeavor, as though the 
words were stored below and eould be brought 
up out of a reluctant throat only by a wrestling 
and invincible will. But his eve was clear, his 
brow high, and his whole face, when in repose, 
not unhandsome. 

‘*] have got something to sell, sir, and it is no 
humbug, either.” 

Then I noticed for the first time a leathern bag 
slung over his shoulder. With a curious spasmodic 
twist he dove into it and brought out a tin box 
labeled Prof ‘'s soap; warranted to take out 
grease spots, etc., etc. In this as in every motion 
his arms and hands and fingers made wild at- 
tempts before they succeeded in tlieir purpose, 
like those of a two or three months’ jold babe that 
has not vet come into possession of itself. 

“What brought you into this condition, my 
friend ?” said I, looking down upon hitn. 

‘“*I was born a cripple, sir,” he answered. 
** But,” he added, quickly, as though he saw some 
sympathy in my face and would refuse it, ** vou 
must not think that I suffer, for | don’t. I have 
no pain; it is only weakness: weakness of the 
spine, the doctors tell me, so that I don’t have 
good use of my arms, or legs. or face. But | 
don’t suffer. And I am not unhappy.” 

I could hardly look in his face when he was 
speaking, his endeavors were so distressingly la- 
bored. I rarely give to beggars; for that very 
reason I am always reluctant to turn away any 
one, from the gamin who is sweeping the street- 
crossings up, who is endeavoring to earn an honest 
living. I bought his patent soap and gave him 
the price—a quarter. He turned to go away; | 
should have as soon thought of offering charity 
to any other independent merchant as to him, 
but I stopped him with a question. It needed but 
a very little touch of sympathy to open his heart. 
He told me his story. I transcribe it here as well 
as lean, but I am painfully aware that it loses 
character in the transcribing: 

‘“*My father was a mechanic. I was always, 
from my birth, as you see me now. He supported 
me till I was twenty-eight. But | didn’t like it. 
I wanted to be self-supporting.” 

I noted a curious feature of his language. It was 
that of one born in the lower ranks, but self- 
educated by courses of reading outside the litera- 
ture of his companions. I thought this at the 
time; it was confirmed by a suggestive hint after- 
wards. 

“IT told my father. He laughed at me. What 


ean you do? said he. Itold him that he could 
not always support me; he must die some day, 
and he had no money. ‘The Lord will provide,’ 
said he. But that did not suit me. I resolved if 
I could not have my own way I would run 
away.” 

There was something pathetically humorous in 
this picture of a man-boy of twenty-eight running 
away on his Knees from a tyrannical father who 
despotically insisted on providing for him. Wheth- 
er he actually did run away or not he did not tell 
me, and | did not ask him. 

‘| bought this recipe for soap. At first I hired 
a man to go round with me and take care of me, 
but that did not pay. Then I went to a hotel, 
and hired a porter to dress and undress me. In 
the daytime I took care of myself.” 

All this and much more—for I am compressing 
a long story into a short one—with labored speak- 
ing; and labored listening, too, for it was not 
always quite easy to tell what was the word which 
the corkscrew brought up. Like an old cork it 
was broken, and often came up in fragments. 

‘Il never expected to get married; for I never 
thought that any woman whom I would have 
would have me. But you Know, sir, the old 
proverb, Every Jack has his Gill: and I found 
my Gill. And I don’t believe there is a man in 
New York that has got a better wife than I have.” 

The pride with which he said this! and the 
love that lighted up his eyes! I could easily be- 
lieve him. It must be a rare woman that could 
take such a man for her husband, one that she 
must dress and undress to the end as she would a 
sick child. I resolved at once that if I might I 
would know that wife. 

‘And don’t you imagine that I am miserable, 
sir.” he added. ‘Ll seem so to you because you 
judge me from your point of view. But I see 
many a rich man, and a strong man, and I would 
not exchanye with them. Ihave my advantages, 
too. Society claims a great deal of you; but it 
never claims anything of me. I am independent.” 

Oh, wise philosopher! Is there any philosophy 
like that of a calm content 7 

‘And | enjoy life; because, don’t you see, sir, I 
have nothing to do but to study how to enjoy it.” 

‘Do you go to church L asked. 

“Well, sir, | am a member of the Baptist 
Church, but since | have moved away from the 
old church and gone among strangers I don’t go 
to church, for it might create a sensation, don't 
you see 

Well, ves! I did see: I imagined this creature 
shuffling up the broad aisle of a fashionable 
chureh, or even of an unfashionable chapel, and 
thought he showed consideration for the wor- 
shipers and the preacher. 

‘There is only one thing I want,” he added. 
‘*] would like to get into a library.” 

“A library!” said I. ** What could you doina 
library 

‘Oh, as a member | mean, rir,” said he. ‘I 
would like to be able to get books out to read.” 

{ took down his address, and, with all the in- 
imitable dignity of a gentleman, he invited me to 
eall. Then, with an apology for having taken so 
much of my time, and an inquiry—for we had 
exchanged names—whether | was the ** historian 
Abbott.” he shuffled out of the door. I had hardly 
got to my seat and my pen in hand before I heard 
him shuffling back again. He peered round the 
eorner of the doorway, and with that curious 
Jack-in-the-box motion of bis, held up three fin- 
gers. Third bell,” he said; *‘ring the third 
bell.” and he was off again. 

And | sat down and thought: thought of that 
poor woman who began two years ago by selling 
her thousand dollar piano and last week was 
found with her clothes and furniture all pawned, 
and her only tlannel garment, the remnant of an 
old blanket, wrapped around her; thought of 
that merchant who eighteen months ago was con- 
tributing to the support of one of our great char- 
ities and is now dependent on it for bread * r his 
family: and here is this cripple, without the right 
use of legs, or arms, or hands, or voice, support- 
ing himself and his wife, ** happy as a king,” and 
asking charity of no one; and I said, I will leave 
the thread unspun on the editorial distaff till I 
have written down this lesson for hard times. 


—Grumbling is the Devil's Thanksgiving. 


THE OLD GARDEN. 
By ALFRED B. STREET. 


| GARDEN, a lovely old garden, I see, 
a As I shut my tired eyes in the night: 
With its alleys and walks and green groupings ot trees! 
Asa picture it shines to my sight. 
Not the picture it shone, burt neglected and rude; 
Its borders all ragged with moss: 
Its beds tracts of weeds. and its blossoms run wild 
As if ruin bad driven across. 


There stood the old pear—a pagoda of green- 
With fruitage like bells covered o'er: 

The whole summer sunshine, ita dews and its scents, 
Mellowed in from the peel to the core. 

And there stood the cherry-tree’s rich cora) gems. 
Where the cherry-thieves pecked might and main; 

With the boy, in the harvest-moon, robbing the boughs, 
And the mastiff up-leaping in vain. 


And the peach, with its rich, luscious velvety globes, 
That sensitive child of the sun! 

The red down cleft open to show the gold tlesh: 
And the mounds where the cucumbers run. 

The nectariue’s smooth, sheeny fruit by their side; 
The apricot’s pin-speckled rust; 

The damson’s bright blue; the large, oval egg-plum;: 
And the grape’s silver, delicate dust! 


Yes, the old fruitful garden-plot shone a bouquet, 
The richest and rarest of bloom! 

When the jewel-eyed May came in youthful array 
And shed round her gladsome perfume. 

In the hot summer nights, the dull beetle began, 
With its bagpipe, to skim o'er the ground, 

Sip the nectar of flowers and boney-dewed plants, 
The fire-fly lighting him round. 


Then the glow-worm hergreen and gold lanterns held forth 
“Where the gooseberry sprawled by the wail; 

And the fox-fire’s pale silver shone out of the black 
The lilac stretched wide like a pall. 

And the bat—that winged mouse—left his beam in the barn 
And wheeled in his pathway askance; 

While the cricket its shrill, hollow violin scraped 
For the fairies to come to the dance. 


When the sun, to draw water, -his ladder let down, 
The garden expanded its breast; 

And soon the bright pellets glanced rich on the rose, 
And danced on the bollyhock’s crest. 

The bumblebee’s jacket was spangled with drops, 
As he tumbled inside the cupped flower, 

And the butterfiy’s fans found their velvet wet through 
In the warm, balmy bliss of the shower. 


The old crooked quince in a nook of the fence 
Its silver-gold product displayed ; 

And the currant hung out its red tassels of fruit 
Where the sun-flower kindled the shade. 

What wealth of rich bealth the syringa poured out 
When spring shone again on the scene! 

What worlds of sweet violets blue, gold and white, 
Awoke in their tuftings of green! 


The old garden-spot has now vanished away : 
A dwelling stands forth in its place; 

And a street, bard and stony, runs straight by the fence, 
W here the roses no longer I trace. 

Those pictures of bygones! how lovely they look 
In the desert and glare of to-day! 

They glow like the mirage with blossoms and streams 
That in Eden but flourish and play. 


THE NEARNESS OF GOD IN CHRIST. 
By Rev. WAYLAND Hoyr. 


¥ OD is beyond my comprehension. His glory 

J is like the sun, too dazzling for my vision. 
If I were to be admitted into His directer presence 
I should be smitten down and confounded. Even 
the seraphim can only endure the blazing of His 
close Light as they reverently veil their faces 
with their wings. When I think of God—the 
Absolute, the Infinite—I can only say ‘‘Thy knowl- 
edge is too wonderful for me.” ** Thy judgments 
are a great deep.” 

There are some plants which grow right up, in 
their own sturdy self-suffiiciency. There are 
others which can only clasp and climb. The 
human soul is like the clinging plant: it droops 
except there be some strong trellis to uphold it. 

In order that my soul grow loftily it must have 
some near yet high support which with its poor 
faculties it may lay hold on. 

What do I need then? I need God near me: 
God brought somehow, and in some measure, 
into the terms of my comprehension. 

Talk to me of abstract powers, of abstract holi- 
ness, of abstract love, and I will listen to you 
but I cannot altogether understand you; perhaps 
you do not quite understand yourself. 

Show me Divine power actualized, show me 
Divine holiness personified, show me Divine love 
throbbing in a heart like mine and all is real, and 
lowered to the level of my little thought. I can 
cling to that. I feel myself lifted toward the 
Throne as I lay hold of that. 

Christ is so much to me because He brings God 
thus nearme. He is Deity in humanity. He is 
God beconie Brother. Thus he shows me God. 

See in but a single direction how He shows to 
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us the Divine love, and brings that close to us. 
(10 to the tops of the highest mountains; dive 
to the bottom of the deepest sea; plunge down 
dark mines, toward the earth’s center; and you 
cannot find a spot where the atmosphere which 
surrounds us, and blesses us, and in which we 
live, has not gone before you. It is thus with the 
Divine love. Everything in life is wrapped with 
it and penetrated by it. 1 get certainty of this 
because Christ makes the Divine love real and 
near to me. See: The birth of every babe is made 
sacred by His own birth. The wedding joy is 
sanctified and sent on in stronger pulses by His 
presence. Childhood nestles beneath His bene- 
diction. The least touch of want, but upon the 
utmost fringe of His garment, unloosens the 
stream of loving help. When the sisters bewail 
their brother the eyes of Christ are dimmed with 
tears. When the nails tear Him and the thorns 
wound Him, love finds excuse in ignorance, and 
Christ prays for his murderers, Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. And the 
tragedy upon the Cross is but the truth of the 
Divine love written in the red and awful char- 
acters of a Divine sacrifice. | 

Thus God's love I become aware of, sure of, in 
Christ. He is brother. He interprets it to me. 
He makes it real. He brings it close. 

Thus, as well, in other directions | come to 
know God in Christ. Christ tells us who our God 
may be. Even my finiteness can lay hold of 
Christ. Lam not left to vague and trying thought 
about the Infinite and Absolute, about Force and 
Law. I hear His words, ‘‘ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father,” and in that vision my soul 
is satisfied. 


WINTER ON THE WEBUTUCK. 
By Jor. Benton. 


T is a prevalent belief or tradition in the coun- 
try that the winter of the last two or three 
decades has degenerated, or, at least, that it has 
lost that earlier virile or typical quality which is 
remembered as ‘‘ old-fashioned.” The searcity of 
snow and the long periods of moderation or open- 
ness recall to those whose memories cover the 
period how different were the winters of their 
first experience. Whether authentic records would 
justify this conclusion [ am not prepared to say, 
but if any dreaming and reflective senior has been 
anxious to renew his boyhood by the presence of 
a bleaker climate than the winter solstice usually 
brings, he must, in his experience of the current 
season, have had abundant visions of the ‘‘ good 
old days.” 

And I do not know why winter when it comes 
should be any otherwise than winter. It seems, 
according to the nature of things, as though the 
Scandinavian season of cold ought not to submit 
to any weak or degrading compromise with the 
period of balminess and heat. This would be 
Samson dallying with and shorn anew by Delilah. 
Such a day, for instance, as the New Year's of last 
year, when some of our neighbors could and did 
play croquet on their open lawns as they had done 
in September! It may for once have been pleas- 
ant, but there is a rhythm in the Berserker breath 
of Boreas, that is now whistling us a tune, of more 
natural fitness. Some are taking a little comfort 
in the fact that as the winter of 1776 was of an 


Arctic character so the hundredth one from it, 


which rounds out our century of freedom, should 
justly re-sting our nerves and memories to the 
ancient cost and perennial value of the boon be- 
queathed by the elder patriots. 

‘*On the Webutuck,” from which point I date 
this paper—about ninety miles north of your City 
Hall—we have had a various succession of snow- 
falls since December 10. There are now several 
assortments of snow on the ground, closely com- 
pacted together, each layer having a sort of geo- 
logical distinctness and quality, and the whole 
holding an amount of water to the eubic foot 
altogether greater than I have ever known. A 
neighbor of mine who has been digging a well 
finds but little frost in the earth itself but a plen- 
tiful need of water, which this aqueous snow will 
help supply if it chances to go off quietly with the 
sun. 

What matters it that a few highways are filled 
to the fences’ tops; that the road to the wood-lot 
is hedged in (if the coal merchant js only accessi- 


ble); and that turning out to pass your neighbor's 
vehicle is sometimes equivalent to tipping over 
yourown? The tingle of this electric air and the 
spirit of dauntless courage fill our veins and stir 
the heart to active deeds that the languors of 
August would make alien and incredible. 

The Webutuck, a river of Indian name (which 
empties into the Housatonic and so finds its way 
into the Sound) is paved more solidly and beau- 
tifully than your Broadway ; and where it curves 
around our dwelling like a horizontal § (@) the 
school-children assemble each day with their 
skates and sleds and put a new and hilarious life 
over its thoughtful stillness and repose. Woven 
along its borders on either bank lie the delicate, 
lace-like traceries which follow the mink and the 
muskrat to their secluded haunts—the ornament 
and illusion of a larger drapery than the drawing- 
room can well parade. If we go half a mile be- 
low this point there are the ice-gatherers and their 
tents ; and now and then the fishermen arrive 
with their nets and axes and poles, each group 
helping by its vivid tableau in the distance to con- 
firm our faith that Nature exists, even here, more 


| for life than for death. ‘‘ The lines set to catch 


pickerel through the ice,” says Thoreau, ‘ look 
like a larger culinary preparation, and the men 
stand about on the white ground like pieces of 
forest furniture. The actions of these men at the 
distance of half a mile over the ice and snow im- 
press us as when we read the exploits of Alexan- 
der in history. They seem not unworthy of the 
scenery, and are momentous as the conquest of 
kingdoms.” 

With what exquisite appreciation, also, does he 
depict the wonderful purity which is the essential 
feature of this season. ‘‘ Every decayed stump 
and moss-grown stone and rail and the dead 
leaves of autumn are covered by a clean napkin 
of snow.” The mountains in the distance here 
are encased in shining pearl; they glisten in the 
sunlight, like the tinned roofs and metallic spires 
of a distant city, or lift themselves up with the 
splendor of transfigured cathedrals. The early 
riser in these days secures a benefit which no 
theater or picture gallery in the metropolis can 
for a moment rival. For we have been favored 
these still, cold mornings by a perspective every 
way enchanting. It is a piece of illuminated 
Nova Zembla that has never yet been put on 
canvas, though it deserves to go there. The 
silence is an almost visible hush. The trees 
stand around about you almost like so many 
specters; there is a blending of curious pale and 
faint-rosy and half-chromatic effects; the syca- 
mores especially rearing their white arms as so 
many beseeching vestals towards the slowly ap- 
proaching light. Even chanticleer is awed by it, 
and is silent. The rim of the horizon glows like a 
pale prism; the overflowing light grows gradually 
stronger and more sure; a cold vapor rises from 
the river’s circuitous pathway; and we drift into 
daylight itself through a prayerful pause of won- 
jer and magnificence. 

‘If one would know what snow is,” says 
Lowell, ‘‘I should advise him not to hunt up 
what the poets say about it, but to look at the 
sweet miracle itself. The earth is clothed 
in innocence as in a garment. Every wound of 
the landscape is healed; whatever was stiff has 
been sweetly rounded as the bust of Aphrodite; 
what was unsightly has been covered with a soft 
splendor, as if, Cowley would have said, Nature 
had cleverly let fall her handerchief to hide it.” 
The snow is only at home in the country. It is 
an interloper, an outlaw, on the pavements, get- 
ting soiled like many another innocent who goes 
from a rural nativity to the clamorous and excit- 
ing town. 

I have noticed that some of the winter birds 
are a little less active than usual this season. If 
there is any alertness among them it is confined 
to the smaller species. The hawk and the jay are 
retired and still, and the sober and sepulchral- 
looking crows seem meditative and sorrowful 
over their dietary prospects. Depending usually 
upon some openness of the landscape for their 
rations, they have found its imprisonment in 
close bonds a period of partial famine. If they 
cannot eat much they still try to keep warm in 
the denser evergreens, and come occasionally to 
the traveled highways, and even near the barn 
and house, for such scattered forage as the track 


of man and beast can offer. It is not uncommon 
to find now the tracks of fox and rabbit in your 
briefest walk, or even in the door-yard; and the 
squirrel comes out at times to say that * one 
citizen at least is well,” and is by no wi- in 
scared. His gambols give a lively hopefuiness of 
another summer, crowned by an autumn < 

abundant chestnuts. 

Of late for a brief period we have had a sort of 
Indian summer dreaminess in the air—a mild 
apology for a ‘‘ January thaw;” the eastern hil!s 
are covered with a blue, smoky haze, and the 
forerunners of spring gleam upon our vision wit’ 
tokens of unmistakable emphasis. The lengt:::n- 
ing day—Nature’s first symbol o: resurrection— 
will doubtless, not many davs hence, bear us on 
through the querulousness of March and the ca- 
price of April to the song of the robin and the 
silver courts of spring. 


ON SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIFE IN EUROPE. 
By McC, 


HE average church-going American experi- 
ences, while traveling on the continent of 
Europe, no more serious deprivation than the 
lack of religious associations; and if by chance 
he lights upon a congenial place of worship he is 
apt to enjoy it with rare appreciation and to hold 
it afterwards in grateful remembrance. I have 
no pleasanter recollection of anything in Europe 
than the old palace in the Via de’ Serragli, 
Florence, where in an upper room are held the 
services of the American Chapel. Centuries ago, 
no doubt, the lofty halls and spacious chambers 
rang with the festivities of the Ubertis, the 
Guelphs, the Tornabuonis, or whichevér of the 
old Florentines inhabited the place; but in these 
later days the noise of revelry is hushed and the 
only echoes that pervade the old, gilded salon 
are those inspired by the ‘‘Songs of the Sanctu- 
ary ’ or the preacher’s exhortation. Among these 
reminiscences of a storied past I listened with rare 
pleasure, one morning in November last, to the 
preaching of the pastor now located in Florence, 
whom many will remember as being at the Ameri- 
ean Chapel, Rome, during some years past, and 
previously at the Presbyterian church, Morris- 
town, N. J.,—the Rev. Gavin Langmuir. 

His sermon upon this occasion was upon the 
sorrowfulness of Christ, and was the more interest- 
ing to me because I had only a day or two before 
received a copy of the ‘‘ Christian Union” con- 
taining Mr. Beecher’s discourse on the opposite 
aspect of the Lord’s character. In an interview 
afterwards with Mr. Langmuir I| ascertained he 
had not yet seen this and accordingly left the 
paper with him, knowing from his cordial express- 
ions that it would not find an unsympathetic 
reader. 

Previous to this occasion I had heard Mr. L. in 
Paris, where during September he was supplying 
Mr. Hitcheock’s pulpit in the American Chapel; 
a place of larger responsibilities, perhaps, than 
any of the chapels on the continent. Without 
entering into any discussion as to the religious or 
irreligious condition of the French capital, and 
without questioning how far the existing church 
organizations there meet the necessities of the 
place, it is certainly true that there is among the 
American residents a large field for religious 
activity seemingly unoccupied. This is especially 
true as to American young men, to whom the 
place presents so many seductions and so few 
restraints. I do not doubt that a man of large 
sympathies, untiring energy, and accustomed to 
deal with boys, who would undertake in Paris the 
task of reaching Young Americans, would find a 
ready response to his efforts and prove a power- 
ful rival to the skating-rinks, races and theaters. 
whose open doors on Sunday draw in so many of 
our youthful countrymen. lam entirely convinced 
from my own observation that hundreds of this 
class, bright, good-hearted boys, with no normal 
disposition towards evil, are wasting their lives 
on the questionable amusements which Parisian 
ingenuity is all the time devising, simply because 
no more profitable or congenial employment is 
presented to them; and that if some counter 
attraction of a religious or at least a moral char- 
acter were established, whereby their leisure and 
especially their Sundays could be usefully oceu- 
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pied, it would be a purifying element in the spirit- 
ual malaria by which Paris is overliung. 

Before leaving Paris I was somewhat gloomily 
advised that I would find the London Sunday a 
very dismal day; and, in contrast with the gaiety 
and glitter of Parisian life on the first day of the 
week, it may perhaps be so. But there is an air 
of repose about the day in London and a reality 
in its observance that are very gratifying to one 
educated in the American idea of the Sabbath. 
During a visit of three weeks I was fortunate 
enough to hear several of the most prominent 
preachers with great satisfaction to myself. 
Everyone, of course, attends Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle, and so many record their experience in this 
direction that any recital of mine would be 
altogether superfluous. It is enough to say that 
the audience was equal in numbers and attention 
to one of Mr. Moody’s; the singing, without an 
organ and led only by a precentor, quite as 
hearty; the preaching no less earnest or direct, 
and showing perhaps a somewhat larger degree of 
intellectual culture. I was all the time reminded, 
indeed, of Moody both by Spurgeon’s manner and 
appearance. 

Besides Spurgeon, I heard Dean Stanley, Canon 
Gregory of St. Paul’s, Newman Hall, Dr. Joseph 
Parker, F. W. Farrar, author of the ‘Life of 
Christ,” and Monsignor Capel, the noted Catholic 
pervert. The last named was advertised to preach 
in ‘‘ St. Mary’s, Moorfields,” on ** Our relations to 
the blessed dedid.” The preacher, indeed, inti- 
mated that there was a good deal in Spiritualism, 
but that its votaries were not wholly prompted 
by correct motives and might properly be classed 
along with Jannes and Jambres or the seven sons 
of Sceva. The entire discourse was evidently ad- 
dressed td the Pratestants present, and speciously 
presented many points in which they might 
coincide. The argument, or so much of it at 
least as led to these points, was very labored; 
while his conclusions, to the effect that there was 
a sort of reciprocal relation between us and the 
dead, whereby we pray for them and they for us, 
were reached so far as I could discover without 
any argument at all. 

The contrast between Capel’s eloquent casu- 
istry and Dr. Farrar’s persuasive teaching is 
very conspicuous. The latter I heard at St. Peter's, 
on Cornhill, one Wednesday evening, before a 
young men’s society of the church, and enjoyed 
exceedingly. Farrar’s personal appearance is 
that of a man about forty-five, with full face, high 
intellectual forehead, and light side whiskers. His 
manner and delivery were pleasing, and his lan- 
guage choice and refined. 

As for Dr. Parker, the friends that he made in 
New York during the sessions of the Evangelical 
Alliance need no introduction to his massive 
head and vigorous frame. His sermon, which he 
himself announced as a meditation rather than 
an exposition, perhaps from this very fact did not 
please me so much as I had anticipated, but the 
few remarks that he made afterward during the 
Communion Service were appropriate and inter- 
esting. I found it a custom of his church to ask 
the names and addresses of strangers remaining to 
the Lord’s Supper, and was not a little surprised 
when at the close of the service the Doctor ob- 
served that he did not know whether he had all 
Brooklyn present that morning. but here were 
the cards of Mr. H from Plymouth Church 
and Mr. W—— from the Church of the Pilgrims. 
Then pausing for a moment, and adding par- 
enthetieally, ‘*‘ Mr. Beecher’s and Dr. Storrs’s,” he 
continued, ‘‘May their meeting here to day 
promise a fraternal relation between their re- 
spective churches. I have also,” he said, ‘‘the 
card of Mr. M—— from Westminster Church in 
the same city. We welcome these brethren from 
across the water cordially to our communion.” 

The sermon which I heard Canon Gregory 
preach was not sufficiently notable to excite re- 
mark ; and the cathedral service at St. Paul’s, 
though beautifully rendered and deriving peculiar 
interest from the imposing character of the build- 
ing itself, did not strike me as being in any way 
superior to that at Trinity, New York. Nor was 
I any more favorably impressed with the service 
at Westminster Abbey, or indeed at York Minster, 
which is considered, I believe, to be one of the 
choicest in England. It was at Westminster that 
I had the pleasure of hearing Dean Stanley, the 


occasion being St. Andrew's Day, which happened 


to come last year on the 30th of November, there- 
by coinciding with our own Thanksgiving Day. 
It was therefore with added interest that I list- 
ened to the Dean’s eloquent exposition of the text: 
‘*The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,” and 
accepted his admirable argument as to the steady 
progress of vital Christianity throughout the 
earth. It seemed to me not an unfit subject for 
the day, for there is surely no greater occasion 
for thanksgiving than that the cause of Christ is 
making headway against the world, the flesh and 
devil. 


THE 


REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 
By Tue Rev. J. L. WITHROW. 


{7 HEN Mr. Moody went to Edinburgh the 

: sages shook their heads and said the pro- 
found and polished Scot would spurn his homely 
speech and repudiate his intense attack. But 
God and not Moody dealt with those proud schol- 
ars, and brought them swarming and sobbing 
around the unscholarly man whose soul is con- 
suming with zeal for the Lord. They laughed 
again when it was moved to hold-meetings in 
London. Think of stirring a city of three mill- 
ions with a reed organ anda ‘reed shaken with 
the wind”! Again and again, at every new ad- 
vance, unbelief has predicted failure just be- 
cause, and only because, we have no faith in what 
the Holy Ghost says in 1 Cor. i., 26-29. The 
most amazing matter of all God's marvels of 
patience isthat he bears with the unbelief and 
proud sinning of preachers and people who de- 
pend upon anarm of flesh. When the eye of the 
evangelist was set on Boston the old spirit began 
to speak the same worn but not worn-out words 
of unbelief. ‘* Boston is full of isms.” ‘* Boston 
is cold, critical, unsympathetic.” The moral at- 
mosphere will chill even a man who lives by the 
Moody thermometer. 

THE FACTS 
have begun to be recorded. Crowds, of course. 
There is nothing wonderful or divine in this. 
Unanimity of action among the minis'ers of 
evangelical churches. This is just a bit super- 
natural. For while there may be a few of one 
denominational faith, or a few of different de- 
nominations ‘‘Agreeing as touching anything.” 
it is quite wonderful to see not one nawe left out 
of this fraternity of brethren. In this we are at 
an elevation not reached in any city where the 
evangelists have labored. There are no bicker- 
ings between brethren. There are no strifes be- 
tween sects who believe in the stained banner of 
the Crucified, and every evangelical minister of 
Boston is one with the wovement. 
THE OTHER SIDE 


are almost as unanimously friendly so far as their 
pulpit utterances go. Their most eminent winis- 
ters have warmly commended the effort to raise 
the religious sentiment and life of the people, and 
have warned their people against opposing the 
work. Oneof the most prowinent pastors speak- 
ing to his own church last Sunday is reported as 
saying, *‘ Let Unitarians take care bow they op~ 
pose Mr. Moody, unless they can show a better 
way than his.” The speaker heartily welcomed 
the honest, earnest, and zealous efforts of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey to awaken bere an interest in 
religion and with others quite as decidedly on the 
same side attended the Tabernacle several times. 
Most devoutly do we desire them to continue 
coming, and to accept in docility of mind that 
central doctrine of salvation by faith in a crucified 
Saviour. 

Mr. Moody shot off this sentence in an aside 
during his reading yesterday: ‘*Some people 
talk of being saved by the hfe of Christ, and want 
us to preach the life and not the death. Well, if 
I preached for ten years to you salvation by the 
life of Christ the enemy would say nothing against 
me. But when I preach selvation by the death 
of Christ then the intidels and the devil are after 
me atonce. Paul said he preached Christ cruci- 
jied.” 

But ‘“‘Is there not an opposition in your city?” 
ask private correspondents. There is, doub'less, 
in individual hearts and private circles. One 
hears remarks every day which pain the heart. 
But these are less in number and milder in bitter- 
ness than in any other revival of which we have 
been a witness. There is one Sunday paper which 
for some cause is out of line and committed for 
the time to, severe criticism. But we believe it 
will change by-and-by and come over to the 
Lord’s side. In other cities such achievements as 


this have been effected by forbearance, and sin- 
cere praying for a better mind to be given the 
men who caricature the work. , 

There is one minister of a church of the other 
side who has publicly advised his people not to 
attend the tabernacle. But that is the best way 
to get them to go, although he was sincere in the 
advice. 

Another, who once worked with us but who 
broke ranks some time since, may be regarded as 
the most malignant of all who have spoken. 
Among his excited utterances in last Sunday’s 
sermon are such as these: *‘ Mr. Moody's God is a 
thoroughly selfish being; he asks us to continual- 
ly worship and glorify him, crowned and sitting 
upon his throne.” ‘* Moody’s God is the grand 
central Nepotist of the world, for he grants favors 
only to his creatures for his Son’s sake.” He 
maintains that Moody’s God has greater reason 
for asking pardon of us than we have to ask it of 
him. He holds that, things admitted to be as 
Moody makes God and his good to rule, then 
‘the average morality of Boston is better than 
the morality of heaven.” Perbaps you think 
these remarks are from some obscure pulpit and 
unknown pastor. Instead, they come from what 
the papers pronounced a few months since to be 
‘the largest and wealthiest Unitarian church in 
this country, if not in the world.” 

There is therefore a voice of opposition. There 
is another than the almost unanimous approval. 
But this may disappear. The Spirit of God is 
felt on all sides. The churches are crowded. 
Fifteen thousand at three services in the Taber- 
nacle on Sunday does not diminish the church 
audiences. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’S NEW CHURCH. 


T is one of the grand churches of the country— 

probably the grandest. What adds respect to 

its claim to be socalled is the fact—let modern 

congregations note it—that it is a bona fide piece 

of church property ;.it is all paid for. Costing 

three-quarters of a million, the structure was 
dedicated last Friday unencumbered. 

The church stands in that part of Boston known 
as the Back Bay, over which the city is spreading, 
and faces an irregular square on which the new 
Art Museum has been built. As this section is of 
made land the church foundatious have been 
unusually costly, it being necessary todrive down 
4,700 piles to support the masonry. The plan of 
the building conforms to the shape and position 
of the lot, ‘‘the church closing the vista of two 
important streets and baving its longest frontage 
on a third,” so that it has the advantage archi- — 
tecturally of presenting three fronts. Without 
adopting the technical terms used by architects, 
it may be said that the principal feature of new 
Trinity, both in its exterior and interior, is a mwas- 
sive central tower, from which wings projec’, 
while a smaller tower adds effect to the general 
outlive. The projections are of different styles 
and heights, but the gradations are such as to 
give to the whole a sort of pyramidal appearance. 
Brown freestone from the Longmeadow quarries 
is the principal waterial used. It is in the in- 
terior of the church, however, that the striking 
features are to be found. Here the effect is de- 
scribed as being exceedingly fine—quite superior 
to anything else we have on this side the water. 
The culminating point is the middle tower 
referred to—all the arches, pillars and decora- 
tions being arranged to make this center impos- 
ing. Precisely what style of architecture and 
ornawentation is followed here the critics do not 
state with satisfactory Jefiniteness, for,the reason, 
evidently, that the style combines the features of 
several schools, and, as a whole, is a departure 
from them all. So whether new Trinity is Gothic, 
Saracenic, Romanesque or something else, ora lit- 
tle of all, orsomething better, we must leave tothe 
architects to determine. Whatever it is, the be- 
holder is impressed with asense of the magnificent 
when he enters the edifice. Above, in the tower, 
where the windows throw the light into the 
center of the church, the decorations in green, 
red, blue and gold, are combined to give the 
greatest harmony without loosing their distinctive 
effect. On the east wallare great figures, not in 
fresco, but in oil colora—this material being used 
in this instance for the first time in church archi- 
tecture—which are painted with true artistic taste 
and skill, and are a happy improvement on the 
conventional forms usually met with. On the 
right of thearch leading into thechancel St. Paul 
appears dressed in a green cloak, and on the left 
St. Peter in white, while above them is St. 
Thomas, Everywhere the designs are symbolic 
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of some religious character or sentiment, and 
tbrougbout the whole runs a toneof harmony and 
depth befitting the consecrated place. 

The furniture is black walnat, enriched with 
carving. Acoustics have been well attended to— 
no echoes. In the body of the church there are 
seats for one thousand persons; in the galleries 
for five hundred more. At the dedication minis- 
ters were present from other denominations ; the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Vin- 
ton ; Bishops Potter, Paddock, Niles and Howe 
assisted in the ceremonies, and many Episcopal 
clergymen front Boston and other places formed 
the line of Presbyters on the occasion. 


G. ye 
OR, 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HEN the girls woke in the morning each of 

them had the same start of surprise ; for 
each wondered how things could be so still, and 
how she could bave been sleeping so solidly. The 
slight tremor of the boat was hushed, and not 
even in her bed at home could either of them 
have enjoyed sleep less mixed with dreams than 
in this morning nap. In the earlier parc of the 
night things bad not seemed so smooth. 

They were, in truth, now at Louisville ; most of 
the passengers had landed, and the boat on their 
side was undisturbed by noise. When they were 
equipped to the last button, strap and keyhole 
they did what Oriana or Darioleta would have 
called ‘‘essaying the adventure” of an interview 
with the clerk, to know howthey should land their 
luggage and how they should find a cab ora 
coach. 

They began together their walk down the long 
saloon. Bur, of course—as at the bottom of ber 
heart each one had hoped though neither had 
yet said so—before they*had performed one-half 
of the “trivial Gance” before them, Hiram Brink- 
erhoff and Frederic Haydock were seen approach- 
ing from the other end to meet them. If the 
ladies chose they could suppose that the gentle- 
men had deferred their own landing until they 
could say good by. If they did not choose they 
need not think so. 

Anyway, the landing was featly and easily ac- 
couiplished. Hester began by giving her pretty 
fur purse to Hiram that he might rightly fe the 
porters. And when both ladies were in the car- 
riage, and he gave it back to her, he said, 

‘“‘I have paid for everything. How long are 
you to remain here ?” 

“I wish I knew. Perhaps a day—perhaps a 
fortnight.” 

‘**I hope we may call,” said Frederic. 

‘*Certainly,” said Effie Abgar. ‘ Certainly,” 
said Hester. *‘Good-by! Good-by!” And the 
carriage rolled away. 

‘*It was really a piece of great good luck that 
we met them,” said Effie. ‘They are thorough 
gentlemen, if they are drummers.” 

‘They are not drummers !” cried Hester, really 
sharply—the first sharp words, however, which 
she had spoken on the journey. 

Effie would not notice the tone. She only 
laughed and said, ‘*Oh! lamreally relieved. Not 
that I know what a drummer is. I only took the 
impression from something you dropped, But it 
is much nicer to have them fifers.” 

And by this time the storm was over, and they 
both laugbed and rolled round in the carriage 
enough to kiss each other. 

Louisville is a charming city, and charming 
people live there. And to young folks like these, 
fleeing from snow and ice and winter, it was pleas- 
ant to be greeted by spring violets and even Clay- 
tonias, and to see magnolia trees and grass that 
was fairly green. Of course they were told that 
the spring was exceptionally late and exception- 
ally cold. What spring, ever, was not exception- 
ally late and exceptionally cold? And they were 
very giad to find a good coke fire that cold morn- 
ing at Mr. Sebastian’s house. And the welcome, 
when the ladies came running down to meet 
them, was delicious. And this time Effie could 
administer of the sweets of hospitality to Hester. 
For the Sebastians were her friends; or, rather, 
they had been old friends of Mr. Abgar’s. She 
had never seen them before, but, as Hester said 
to her when they were alone in their own room, 
it was as if they had known her all their lives. 

So there was every sort of expedition arranged ; 
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every kind of pretty party—school-friends who 
turned up but bad not forgotten—and, just as it 
had been at Cincinnati, the girls were made to feel 
that they had been idiots that they had not ar- 
ranged to spend the whole month at Louisville. 
But, unexpectedly, on the second day only, came 
a letter from tbeir hosts in Louisiana, which 
sbowed that if they meant to take the best boat 
at Memphis, and to take the chance of jolning 
the party of Gov. Champerneur and his family, 
they must not loiter longer. After a very short 
visit, therefore, ten in the evening saw them bid- 
ding good-by to the Sebastians, and to quite a 
little circle of the Sebastians’ friends, who seemed 
to Hettie and to Effie to be people they had known 
ever since they wore short frocks ; though in fact 
they had never seen them before the *‘Gen. Lytle” 
stopped at Louisville that Friday morning. 
Lunches unnumbered ; little baskets of Florida 
oranges; curious arrangements of cologne,—l 
know not what ingenious contrivances for Palace 
life—were forced upon them as they kissed good- 
by, and cried good-by, and shook hands good-by, 
and told good-by, and said good-by. Then the 
ownibus driver cried ‘‘All ready,” and they 
plunged into the darkness and drove through 
ways they bad not known to the distant station. 

Mr. Edgar Sebastian made all easy there. ‘“‘You 
bad better take the berths at once,” he said. ‘“‘I 
ordered them this morning.” And then to the 
porter, *‘ Ready with your lantern, boy; what sec- 
tion has Mrs. Abgar ?” 

The porter looked, and said, ** The ladies have 
number six.” 

‘*My dear,” said Effie, you shall have ‘lower 

‘“‘My dear Effie,” said Hester, who was in ad- 
vance in the darkness, and had come to the Palace, 
‘it is our dear Golconda.” 

‘*It is the Golconda,” cried Effie, as she mounted. 
And the well-pleased porter, glad that everybody 
else was glad, said, **‘ Yes, ma’am. She had a hot 
box yesterday—was took off to cool, ma‘am, and 
the Syfaris took her place, ma’am. (Glad you's 
pleased, mwa’am. Six is all made up, ma’aw.” And 
then to Mr. Sebastian, ‘‘ Will the ladies retire 
now ?” 

Yes—the ladies would retire. They bade Mr. 
Edgar good-by, and did retire. They bad slept 
an hour quietly before the express came thunder- 
ing in from Cincinnati, and ft hardly waked 
them; and Effie’s second nightjin a Palace and 
Hester's third were such iniprovewents on the un- 
easy rest of those not used to wearing crowns that 
they swept through Kentucky all ignorant of 
Kentucky, and by the time they had found their 
feet and tneir eyes in the morning the train was 
running slow as they crossed the Cumberland 
River, in Tennessee. 

‘*T owned to ignorance of Coshocton,” said Hes- 
ter, but I had heard of the Cumberland River.” 

“So had I, who am no school-ma’am,” said 
Effie. She did not say that as she and Hiram 
Brinkerhoff walked the deck on the ‘* General 
Lytle,” he had told her more than one story 
of his campaigning with the Army of the Cumber- 
land. Why did not she? Because Hester had 
points enough for jokes already, and she did not 
choose to have Hiram Brinkerhoff called *‘the Gen- 
eral.” Besides, who knew? ‘Eight ” and ‘“‘ten” had 
their curtains drawn still, and so had half the sec- 
tions on the other side. For all Eapbemia Agbar 
knew, Mr. Brinkerboff might be behind one of 
those screens of worsted damask next them. 

So she only said “I am no school-ma’am.” 
And then when their toilet was made they began 
watching with eager curiosity the peculiarities of 
Southern life and of a Western forest, all wholly 
new to them. The open air aspect of every way 
station; the wholly new forms which loafing as- 
sumes in any strange region ; the infinite variety 
and picturesqueness of the little darkeys and of 
the big ones ; the éxtravagant intricacy of the rags 
they Wore ; the queerness of the mules ; the archi- 
tecture of everything, from a corn-barn up to a 
plantation house; then those strange one-rail fences 
to which horses were tied; and the multitude of 
saddle horses in every village, where at the North 
would have been wagons; it was all a curiosity. 
‘* Look here, do see this !” this was the chorus, and 
Effie’s sketch book and peneil were in busy use, 
while Hester was provoked at the insufficiency of 
railroad botanizfng. Would they never stop long 
enough for her to gather a bandful of specimens! 

The skillful novel-reader has foreseen that as 
gradually one and another pair of the damask 
curtains were pulled back, and one and another 
passenger swung himself out into the passage, with 
his coat on or without according as he were short 


or tall, one at least, perbaps both of the gentie- 
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men who left New York in the ‘* Golconda” ap- 
peared before the ladies who were their comwpan- 
ions to Cincinnati. In this foresight, or shall we 
say in this conjecture, the skillful reader is en- 
tirely wrong. How can this writer say whetber 
Mrs. Abgar or Miss Su’ phen, as they saw the cata- 
cowb of the night gradually assume the aspect of 
a drawing-room by day, had any curious ques- 
tion whether they might recognize their traveling 
companions? Two German women with a little 
child, two Jews, an old man who seemed very sick, 
with a poor, pale wife taking care of him, and one 
or two very insignificant men, very tall and very 
thin, who might have been going to Memphis and 
St. Louis to buy or sell mules, or might have been 
agents of Brigham Young returning to report 
progress, but who carried no sign of what they 
were ; these were the most of the’passengers :—but 
an indifferent looking party, not encouraging to 
the student of romance. When ‘“ Fourteen” at 
last gave up its dead, the porter flew at the cur- 
tains and ** redded” it with glad promptness, and 
then all parties felt thatday had at last begun. 
The day was delightful. They could open their 
windows. And, without, the earlier trees and the 
first flowers gave token of spring. 
‘We are more than half way to San Antonio,” 
said Hester,who had been cyphering and measure- 
ing over her Guide, *‘ and I have not begun on the 
‘Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.’” She took 
out from her bag that charming novel. 
‘** Lucky for me,” said Effie. “‘The minute you 
do begin I may occupy wyself till you are done.” 
‘*What a compliment! that William Black and 
my dearest friend should be balanced against each 
other, and that my dearest Effie should be the 
least bit jealous of William. I will not read one 
word of the ‘Phaeton’ till I see you deep in 
Racine.” 
For Effie had bought in Louisville a little sec- 
ond-hand copy of Racine’s plays, which some 
school-girl who had “ finished her education ” had 
sold at a book shop for money with which to buy 
a quarter-pound of caramels. 
‘Poor dear Racine. To think of matching him 
against William Black. I will read you a little 
without opening the book.” 
So she repeated in the genuine French tragedy 
swing: 
*“ Indeed—my dear girl—we shall come—to the river, 
I know—that we go—for I feel—the floor quiver! 
The man—by my side—has come in with a broom— 
I must take—up my shawl—and must give him more room 
Hettie laughed. *‘Very well for a beginner. But 
I—hbave I not heard the classes read Berenice or 
Athalie? I can give it to you with the epigrams. 
You should have an epigram at every second line. 
No great ma'ter what they wean. How is this? 


“The boy—who sells nuts—and is making that noise, 
Forgets—oh, good heaven—that the nuts may sell boys! 
Ob, my soul—is the word—of the angeis above 
That the angels below do not smile on his love!” 

They both laughed, as people free from a win- 
ter’s work will laugh at sheer nonsense in the 
exquisite freedom of a palace car. It shares with 
a steamship the luxury of having no door-bell 
and no postman. But in the steamship you are 
sea-sick all the time if vou buve any brains. In 
the palace car, unless you have been fool enough 
to travel on the sbort curves of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, your brains are \our own, and your 
stowach’s lord sits lightly on his throne. It isthe 
one place known to modern civitizatiou where an 
A dishonest 
man earns the same privilege in the house of cor- 
rectiou or the State prison. 

**Hush! hush!" whispered Effie, as Hester ran 
on with her vonsense. And indeed the whole car 
was hushed, to listen to the weird strain with 
which a little German woman sang her baby to 
sleep. She had come into tne Palace at Paris: 

“Uf'm Berge da geht der Wind 
Da die Maria ihr Kind 
Mit ihrer echnee euge! weissen Hand: 
Sie hat "dazu auch kein Wiegenband. 
* Ach! Joseph, lieber Joseph mein, 
Ach! hilf mir wiegen mein Kniberlein.’ 
* Wie kano ich dir denn dein K: Hbiecin wieg'n ? 
Ich kann ja kaum selber die Finger bieg’n.' 
Schum, schei, schum, schei."’ 

The girls listened with pleasure—everybody 
listened with pleasfire. ‘*‘Go on with your old 
novel,” said Effie, ** 1 will go aud help her put her 
child to sleep.” 

And so she did ; and then she had a lonz talk 
with the mother. And when she came back, an 
hour after, and Hester was willing to look up from 
the ‘‘Phaeton,” Effie showed ber this little version 
of the song: 

“ Over the Hills the Tempests sweep, 
Mary rocks her boy to sleep. 
She rocks him with her snow-white band 
Because *he bas no cradie-band. 
* Dear Jos ph, Joseph, pray cowe bere 
And help me rock m by dear.’ 
* And bow can I your little baby tend? 
For you see I cannot my finger bend.’ 
Schum, scbei, schum, schei.” 

Hester hummed it, and Effie bummed it. 
think schum, schei,’ is excellently translated.” 

do |.” 

**What is a cradle-band *” 

“Just what she could not tell me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ELIJAH AT HOREB, 
Feb. 25.—1 Kings xix., 1-14. 

* Will he p.ead against me with his great power’? 
he would put strength in me.—JOB xxiii., 6. 
rINHE 1. sson recommended by the committee 

begins at verse 8, but the student must under- 
stand the connecting link given by verses 1-7. 

The principal lessons involved in this chapter 
of Chrislian experience seem to me to be two: (1) 
the causes and the cure of religious despondency ; 
(2) man’s way and God's way of conducting a great 
reformation contrasted. It is only those aspects 
of the story which elucidate these truths that I 
-\...4 attempt to bring out in this article. The 
yveader will find great practical help in a sermon 
ot Robertson’s on Elijah, from which I draw toa 
considerable extent. 

Elijah, so I read his history, imagined that the 
regeneration of Israel had been accomplished at 
Mount Carmel. The priests of Baal had been 
slain ; the people had publicly witnessed the glory 
of God and had unanimously declared their alle- 
giance to him; the king had at least acquiesced ; 
« «| God had given the seal of his approval by 
vranting the rain that brought the famine to an 
end, a famine inflicted as a divine puvishment for 
the national apostasy. 

But the regeneration hardly lasted as long as 
the rain. The flame of popular zeal for God 
burned searcely longer than the flame on the altar. 
When Elijah reached Jezreel he discovered that 
the queen was more bitterly hostile to him and 
his God than eve:. The king bad no courage to 
withstand his wife. The people had none to with- 
stand king and q -en. Elijah was left alone. I 
doubt that he hi ! even the assurance of divine 
protection, or the strength that would have come 
from the conscio: sness that in slaying the priests 
of Baal he had but fulfilled the divine coin- 
mand. He seemed to himself to have lived and 
wrought in vain: he was weary of the fitful king, 
of the fickle people, of life itself. His sense of 
utter loneliness added to his sense of discourage- 
ment. Physical prostration prepared him for it. 
The weariness which succeeded the excitement of 
the conflict on Mount Carmel and the marvelous 
run to Jezreel produced a bodily reaction. Finally 
he was no longer sustained by the stimulus of ac- 
‘tivity. The excitement of the conflict had sup- 
ported him in it; that was gone. He had the 
courage to do and dare, but not to patiently wait. 
He fled from Jezree! the whole length of the Holy 
Land, left his servant at Beersheba, went on a 
day’s journey into the wilderness, and put up the 
prayer, so common in seasons of great despon- 
dency, for permission to die. 

Note carefully God's tender nursing of the down- 
east soul. First physical recuperation : food, and 
the command, Arise and eat. No reproach ; no 
word to his spiritual nature at first ; only a word 
to and for his body. When the brain has been 
left unfed, and the nervous reservoirs are exhaust- 
ed, and the blood is impoverished, and the soul is 
no longer able to do its work because the machin- 
ery through which it works requires repair, the 
physical is the first step in recuperation. Soa 
thousand years later Christ fed the hungry and 
healed the sick, while he supplied food and medi- 
cine tothe soul. That is the divinest and most 
truly Christian charity which carries Gospel to 
both body and soul; and the remedy for spiritual 
despondency is almost never fasting, and often 
neither prayer nor Bible, but first a good meal, or 
several of them, and a time of rest. 

Next comes the question to his conscience, 
What doest thou here, Elijah’ It is clear God 
had not bade him leave court or country and flee 
into the wilderness again. ‘There is a luxury of 
woe. There is a morbid condition of the soul in 
which it reverses Paul’s direction, and, forgetting 
those things that are befure, it turns back in 
moody reflections upon the unsuccessful past, and 
mopes and repines, and, under guise of self- 
humiliation, really calls God to the judgment har 
and sits in judgment on his providence. Now 
when the soul thus flees from active duty toa 
feast of self-reproaches, or to indulgence in a 
subtle luxury of pride in the condemnation of 
otbers by the half-hidden Pharisaic comparison, 
‘TI. even 1 only, am left,” God’s answer to it is 
his answer to Elijah, ‘* What doest thou here ’” 
Next in the divine medicament for religious 


No; but 


despondency to rest of body is the call to work. 
| unless God’s providence has taken you out of 
activity, and by disease or some accident beyond 
sour control put you in a Horeb desert, you have 


no business there. You have no right to retreat 
from the Lord’s work merely because it seems not 
to prosper in your hands; least of all if it has 
been done in your way, not in his. 

Next in Elijah’s experiences comes the curious 
and somewhat mystical contrast between the fire, 
earthquake and wind, and the still, small voice. 
In the tumults of nature there was something 
that accorded with Elijah’s storm-tossed spirit 
and so prepared it for the still, small voice which 
but for this preparation he would hardly have 
noticed, perhaps not even heard. ‘** God was not 
in the wind, nor in the fire, nor in the earthquake. 
It was Elijah’s strong self reflected in the moods 
of the tempest and giving them their character.”* 
The soul cannot alway qsuickly exchange its mood; 
it cannot change from storm to calm atonce. In 
comforting, or strengthening, or guiding another 
out of a lower and a stormier experience he best 
imitates God’s method who enters into the ex- 
perience he would counteract, and leads not by a 
sudden transition but by a gradual process. 

Then when Elijah was at last ready to hear 
what God had to say to him he spoke, not before. 
The change that had been wrought in Elijah is 
evident. Under the juniper-tree (ver. 4) he de- 
sires leave to die, but now he simply tells his story 
and awaits his Lord’s commands. And the an- 
swer of the Lord is one of courage and hope. 
There is no reproach, no condemnation, save as 
that is implied by the very contrast between the 
storms of nature and thestill, small voice, between 
the declaration of Elijah, **I only am left,” and 
the word of God, ‘*‘I have seven thousand in 
Israel.” But God gives him a work to do; he 
vives him an assurance that things are not so bad 
as they seem; he gives him proof that the king- 
dom of God does not depend on him: he points 
out a successor to take his prophetic office; and 
he assures him that punishment shall yet be 
visited on the apparently triumphant criminals, 
whose power his vehement assault has not really 
affected. 

The first lesson, the cause and cure of religious 
despondency, is, I think, apparent from this sim- 
ple sketch of this chapter in Elijah’s life. The 
causes—ill-success, physical weariness, spiritual 
loneliness, reaction from overwork, a habit of 
looking backward, not forward, down, not up, 
and a half-consecious sense of dereliction in our 
flight from the place where God has put us; the 
cure—food and rest, a careful answer to one’s own 
conscience, a return to active duty, and a trust of 
all results of our labor to the Lord God Almighty. 

The other lesson appears to me to be equally 
plain. I intimated it last week. Elijah’s method 
of reforming the nation was that of the fire and 
the storm. He thought to restore the worship 
of Giod by slaying the prophets of Baal. God 
taught him that man’s way is not God’s way. It 
is not by violence that evil shall cease from the 
earth. The whirlwind, the earthquake, and the 
fire were all the wilder utterances of nature possi- 
bie in Horeb. God was in none of them. Force 
is not God; violence is not God’s way. The 
sword of Mohammed comes to naught: the cross 
of Christ goes on conquoring and to conquer. In 
our homes, our Sunday-school classes, our social 
communities, our national organization, we are 
constantly under the temptation to resort to the 
fire and the storm. It seems a short way to puri- 
ty. But short ways are not successful ,ways. 
(od’s truth is as the rain on the mown grass, and 
as the gentle dew. The quiet, unobtrusive influ- 
ences are the finally victorious ones. God is in 
the still, small voice. 

Is iniquity, then, to go unpunished’ No! But 
we are not to appoint ourselves judges or execu- 
tioners. (rod will select his own Hazaeland Jehu. 
* Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
In his own time and in his own way he will bring 
to judgment and to punishment the ungodly and 
the wicked. 

NOTES. 

& Forty days and forty nights. It is only about 200 
miles from Beersheba to Horeb. This forty days, 
therefore, included a period of wandering and retire- 
ment in the desert. 

9. The Cave. Not merely a cave. It is spoken of as 
though well known. By some it is supposed to be the 
cleft of the rock in Horeb where Moses stood to see 
the glory of God. Exod. xxxiii., 22. ' 

10. I, even I only, am left. A mistake into which he 
ought not to bave fallen (ch xviii., 13). There is an 
egotism in his experience, as in nearly all spiritual de- 
spondency. 

11, 12. Comp. with this revelation of God that made 
to Moses in Exod. xxxiv., 6,7. The still, small voice 


* Robertson. BSepwon on Elijah, 


is literally sound of a soft blowing. Storm, earth- 
quake and fire are symbols of divine punishments. 
Psalm xXviii., 8; Isaiah xiii., 13; xxix., 6; xxx., 30. 

13, 14. Elijah wraps his face in his mantle because 
no man can see God and live. So Moses hid his face. 
(Exod. iii., 6.) 

15-17. Elijah had no right to assume to be the execu- 
tioner of divine wrath on the priesthood; that was 
reserved for others. But God assures him as he does 
us that though hand join in hand the wicked shall not 
go unpunished. In fact the anointing of Hazael and 
Jehu was performed subsequently by Elisha. See 2 
Kings viii., 7-13; ix., 1-10. 

18. Worshiping idols was often accompanied with 
an actual kissing of the idol, or kissing the hand to it. 


This book will justify the American eagle in 
getting off the stool of repentance and giving vent 
toa good old-fashioned scream, for Col. Long is 
an American. To be sure his position in the 
Khedive’s army may have had something to do 
with the inception and possibility of his plan of 
exploration, but the spirit and persistence which 
made the trip successful are unlike anything pe- 
culiar to Egy@t. 

Although Col. Long seems to have determined 
with accuracy the sources of the Nile, we are in- 
clined to rate another one of his discoveries as of 
considerably greater consequence: he proved 
that the bite of the tse-tse fly is not necessarily 
fatal to animals. The slowness and expeuse of 
most Central African explorations have been 
largely due to the dread of this formidable insect : 
explorers have traveled on foot, aud all their lug: 
gage has been transported by human carriers, 
because of the mortality which the tse-tse has 
been supposed to occasion. There has been good | 
enough excuse for the fear, but Col. Long rode 
his horse, ** Ugunda,” throughont his trip to and 
from the great lakes,.transported him oeccasion- 
ally by canoe, kept him alive on a diet of bananas, 
and has him to thank that he returned alive from 
a trip in which -bis own vitality would have suc- 
cumbed had he been compelled to travel on foot. 
What horse has done horse can do, and we shall 
doubtless have more numerous and more rapid 
African explorations hereafter. 

Col. Long's first objective point was Ugunda, 
the capital of M’T sé, a king of whom considerable 
has been said by Stanley, aud whose favor is ab- 
solutely necessary to the explorer of the lake re- 
M’Ts¢ appears to be not a bad fellow, 
Col. Long 


gions. 
considering his birth and training. 


says: ‘*‘He appears searcely thirty-five vears of 
age ; certainly more than six feet high; his face is 


nervous, but expressive of intelligence. From his 
large restless eye a gleam of fierce brutality beams 
out that mars an otherwise sympathetic expres- 
sion ; his features are regular, and complexion a 
light copper tint.” He is as regardless of human 
life as an old Roman emperor, and the author 
doubts his conversion to Christianity, as reported 
by Stanley, tor the reason that after the desired 
change is reported to have taken place the king 
shot an attendant merely to demonstrate his skill 
asa marksman. Col. Long seems to forget that a 
similar spirit has set Christian Europe by the ears 
many a time, and that Stanley only declared 
M’Tsé’s head converted, not his heart. According 
to the author there is a glorious chance for some 
one to attain to honor aud profit as physician-in- 
chief to his majesty, for M’Tsé has that passion 
for taking medicine that is peculiar to the igno- 
rant everywhere. Of the country ruled by M’Tsé, 
the best and most populous country ip the east- 
ern portion of Ceutral Africa, the author says it 
is ‘‘ rolling and picturesque; its groves of banana 
trees, that everywhere abound, adorn the verdant 
landscape on hill and dale. But nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—of that grand and wagnificent 
spectacle depicted by the pens of more enthusias- 
tic travelers, who would make to willing readers 
a paradise of Africa, which in reality is, and must 
ever be, a graveyard to Europeans.” 

From Ugunda Col. Long crossed the Victoria 
Nyanza, but was unable on account of his de- 
pendence upon M’Ts¢, and the unwillingness of 
that ruler to assist him in this project, to fully ex- 
plore the lake ; he forced his way through its out- 
let, however, and in spite of terrible obstacles 
interposed by nature and man reached the Nile 


‘Central Africa: Naked Truths of Naked People. An at- 
count of Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nvanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, west of the White Nile. By Col. C. 
Chaillé Long, of the Egyptido Staff. lllustrated from Col. 
Long's own sketches. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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at Gondokoro. His second expedition was into 
the Niam-Niam country, two hundred miles west 
from Gondokoro, and was neither so hazardous 
nor so interesting as the one which preceded it, 
but the author established the fact that in Cen- 
tral Africa there is a race of pigmies, or people 
who are at least far below the ordinary stature. 
(of other wonderful peoples he heard many stories, 
but the people themselves, like the chills and 
fever of the West, were always in the next settle- 
ment. 

Col. Long heartlessly dispels or attempts to dis- 
pel many of the dearest illusions of readers upon 
Africa. His first onslaught is upon the camel, of 
whom he says that he cannot go without water 
for more than three or four days; in this respect 
the American army mule of the plains is his equal. 
‘*His vaunted docility is generally the result of 
advanced age, for when young he is vicious and 
at times ungovernable. Unlike other animals he 
does not possess the instinct that protects them 
against poisonous herbs, and the most careful at- 
tention on the part of his driver is necessary to 
avoid the not unfrequent cases of his death from 
this reason.” Then he attacks the country and 
the climate, of both of which other travelers have 
said many charming things: 

“A strange misconception exists as to the real climate of 
the equator, and may be briefly corrected here. Rain and 
humidity are the chronic condition of the whole of Central 
Africa. The month of April alone affords a slight respite, 
during which tume the heat is excessive but the night is 
always cold, the scarcity of wood rendering the natives 
really miserable at night. During other months inecessant 
rains fall, the days are damp and humid, and the nights are 
very cold. When, however, the sun breaks through the 
its rays are almost unsupportable.” 

About the country itself he 
pressing : 

“In truth, fifteen hundred miles of marsh and fetid air to 
the north, and deadly jungles, morasses and lakes of decayed 
vegetable matter to the south, form a deadiy circle which 
devotes to a certain fate the white man that no artifice can 
surmount. Central Africa is a deadly, pestiferous country, 
in spite of ‘trumbash’ to the contrary by travelers, whose 
very record of sufferings long detailed should be sufficient to 
contradict effusions as a bid fora sympathy that they osten- 
sibly ask for a‘ Paradise Lost’ and the negro. Thereisa self- 
ishness in all these manifestations that is only too manifest. 
Central Africa and the negro are a popular theme; to * keep 
up with the procession,’ then, is a duty that is obligatory, 
even though it be done in direct opposition to the truth.” 

The latter portion of this quotation suggests 
that Col. Long's original home (American) pro- 
clivities may have something to do with his ex- 
pressed opinions of Central Africa and its people. 
Livingstone’s word will generally be accepted as 
readily as the author's own; so will Speke’s and 
Burton’s, and it is not impossible to imagine that 
loyalty to the land of his adoption may have in- 
fluenced Col. Long to wish that white men not in 
the Egyptian service will keep out of lands which 
the Khedive has annexed or is aching to annex. 
It is but just to the Egyptian ruler to repeat the 
essential fact of the author’s expressions about 
slavery, which is that no one need remain a slave 
in Egypt, for he can obtain his freedom by merely 
signifying his wish to any military officer at any 
post. 

Aside from its historical value, Col. Long’s book 
is very entertaining through its rapid succession 
of narratives of adventure and of strange scenes. 
The illustrations are not numerous but are all in- 
teresting, and the map which accompanies the 
volume is sufficient to the reader's requirements. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

‘**A Widow of Windsor,” the latest of Loring’s 
‘Tales of the Day,” is a pretty story which will 
be particularly enjoyed by ladies. The scenes are 
laid in England, and among the incidents are 
some which have not hitherto found place on the 
pages of English novels. We wish that other 
publishers of cheap reprints would follow Mr. 
Loring’s example and give us stories in large type 
and portable shape. (A. R. Lonmng, Boston. 50 
vents. ) 

Rossiter Johnson has completed the condensa- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott's ** Rob Roy,” and though 
readers who were “brought tip” on the original 
will shout ‘‘Sacrilege !” those who for the first 
time read the original and the abridged work will 
not hesitate to prefer the latter. Like many an- 
other old acquaintance beloved and honored, Sir 
Walter cou/d be prosy, and did not always neglect 
hisopportunities. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$1.00.) 

The two volumes upon France in Longfellow’s 
‘Poems of Places” are as interesting as any of 
their companions, though it is impossible to re- 
press disappointwent at the comparative scarcity 
of verses directly from the French. Enough ma- 
terial is given from this source to stimulate a de- 
sire for more, but the total quantity of poems by 


:= still more de- 


writers otherthan English does not exceed a tenth 
part of the general contents. (J. R: Osgood & Co., 
Boston. $1 per volume.) 


The sixth volume of the new edition of De 
Quincey’s works consists of the * Biographical! 
Essays,” the subjects being Shakespeare, Gioethe, 
Schiller, Milton, Richter, Charlemagne and other 
lesser lights in the historical and literary firma- 
ments. There is always one cheering certainty 
about reading De Quincey—whether he is right or 
wrong he is sure to say what no one else would 
have thought of saying and to arouse and awaken 
the dormant wits of his reader. (Hurd & Hough- 
ton. $1.75.) 

The bound volume of the “Sanitarian” for 
1876 comes as a pertinent reminder to people who 
have intended to read this useful journal every 
month but whose resolutions have gone to pave 
that highway famed in proverb and abused in ser- 
mon. The contents of this periodical are fully 
as Valuable in their collective form as during their 
serial publication, and we are glad of a new ex- 
cuse to commend the ** Sanitarian” as a magazine 
in which readers of every grade of physical know!l- 
edge or curiosity may find something of interest 
and value. (A. N. Bell, 82 Nassau Street, N. Y. $3.) 


The comparative reticence of Jules Verne within 
a few months makes of the publication of his 
‘* Michael Strogoff” an event of more than ordi- 
nary interest. The story is more thrilling than 
any of its predecessors, perhaps because there ts 
no semblance of improbability about it; but if the 
author can take refuge only in the horrible when 
he escapes from the extravagant we shall hope 


that he will return again to his old ways. 
Nothing, however, that Verne can do will wake 
his books other than interesting, and he has in 


this volume the assistance of two excellent trans 
lators. The varniety of Russian scenes and char- 
acters is so great that one is tempted to wish the 
book were by some author more intent upon 
reality than entertainment, for even Tourguenieff 
has failed to present so much that is apparently 
Russian. A great number of full-page illustra- 
tions add to the attractiveness of the work. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co., N. Y. $3.00.) 


** Annals of a Baby” is the name of a book upon 
whose title page we read farther “How it was 
Named: How it was Nursed: How it was a 
Tyrant, and How its Nose Got out of Joint. 
Also, about its Aunties, Grandfathers, Grand- 
mothers and other Relations. By one its 
Slaves.” The whole title page is modelled with 
touching faithfulness but more than doubtful 
honesty after thatof ** Helen’s Babies ;” its head- 
line is ** A Companion to Helen’s Babies,” 

* And the same with intent to deceive” 

if we may judge from the assertions of 
agents that the two books are by the same au- 
thor. Beyond this trickiness, however, which is 
probably not the fault of the author, the book is 
a charming, tender, natural story of the advent 
and influence of a baby. The author, who is 
anonymous, is certainly a close observer, not only 
ot babies, but of whatever specimens of human 
nature come before her eye; her characters, 
whether solid bankers, fashionable young ladies 
or children of the street, speak in their own 
proper persons, and not as the author under a 
thin disguise. The book deserves a large sale. 
(Carleton, New York. 50 cents.) 


of 


news 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 

The readers of the * Literary World” will regret to 
learn of the serious illness of Mr. Crocker, the editor; 
overwork was the cause of his trouble. 

Moncure D. Conway declares that George Smith, 
the able Orientalist, died of a broken heart occasioned 
by hindrances which Sir Henry Elliott, England's 
minister to the Porte, devised and executed. 

New FEuglanders in exile will find the published 
proceedings of the seventy,;first anniversary celebri- 
tion of the New England Society of New York full of 
consolation. We presume the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary of the Soviety. 

John Wiley & Sons will soon publish, in connection 
with the Bagsters, of London, a new edition of 
Rotherham’s Emphasized New Testament.” The 
translation is from the text of Tregelles, and the em- 
phasizing is according to the logical idiom of the 
original by means of underscored lines. 

George Eliot received for ** Scenes of Clerical Life,” 
$5,000; for * Silas Marner,’’ 87,500; for “ Adam Bede,’ 
$17,500: for ** Mill on the Floss,”’ £20,000; for ** Romola,”’ 
$15,000; for ** Felix Holt,’’ 822,500; for “The Spanish 
Gypsy” (poem), £2,500; for Middlemarch,” 340,000; 
for Legend of Jubal’ (poem), 22,000; and for 
‘Daniel Deronda,’ $50,000; making in all #162,000 in 
about eighteen years, or about 39,000 per year, Had 
she been a man, and gone into law or the church with 


the peculiar abilities which she has exercised in liters. 


ture, her income would have been several times as 


great. 


Mr. Knowles, late managing editor of the “Con- 
temporary Review,” has started a new magazine, to 
be called “The Nineteenth Century,” and will have 
among his contributors Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Prof. Huxley, Dr. Tyndall, Cardinal Manning, 
Mr. Grant-Duff, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Prof. Mivart, 
Prof. Clifford, Prof. Robertson, and many other men 
of note. 

The Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, author of the ** Minis- 
try of Taunton,” has made a very valuable and inter- 
esting contribution to history by a series of six dis- 
courses covering the career of the church of North 
Middleborough, Mass., of which he is pastor. These 
discourses have been published in pamphlet form by 
Harlow & Thatcher, Middleborough. The first record 
of organized preaching is February 4, 1745, at about 


which date the carefully- and well-written narrative 
OPetis. 
“The Saturday Review” has been reading a 


woman's novel with the following result: “ If women 
were really like the creatures written of by novelists, 
no satire that has yet been tlung against them would 
be too severe, no condemnation too sweeping. The 
wording of those laws which rauk them with infants 
and idiots has often called forth their passionate out- 
cry and indignant repudiation ; but according to the 
portraits often drawn by the sex itself, which may be 
taken to Know itself, they are fit for nothing else but 
to be classed in the same cutegory as lunatics, with 
treatment to ecrrespond.”’ 

George Eliot's literary efforts in behalf of the Jews 


are not unappreciated everywhere. The “ Jewish 
Messenger” says: “ When George Eliot appears to 


champion Jewish ideas, the mere fact that so great a 
inind has deemed them worthy of such deep study is 
sufficient to accredit them in quarters where, till now, 
they have been despised ; and, by producing a favor- 
uble state of mind in those who influence the masses, 
she has conferred a great benefit on the Jews. Even 
if her book should be productive of little practical 
benefit, we owe her a debt of gratitude for what she 
has done, and what it required a genius of the first 
order to undertake.’ It might also say, with perfect 
justice, that the ignorance, misapprehension and vul- 
garity which have come to light during the discussion 
of this feature of “ Daniel Deronda” in circles nomi- 
nally intelligent and refined afford in themselves ex- 
cellent reasons why the Jewish character should find 
place in fiction. 

Prof. Fisher's paper on “The Folly of Atheism” has 
been reprinted from the “New Euglander”’ in pam- 
phiet form. Originally preached in New Haven, and 
printed by request, in which some of the stronger ad- 
vocates of evolutionism united, this paper deserves a 
much wider circulation than it is likely to receive in 
its present form. We beg to call the attention of the 
American Tract Society to it. If Prof. Fisher would 
modify its form slightly, so that it would not appear 
as a sermon, and would give his permission, the So- 
ciety could furnish no better brief and popular anti- 
dote to the modern superficial atheism, which is so 
common among those whom a little learning has made 
fools. In the first part of this paper Prof. Fisher 
points out the folly of atheism in the futility of the 
reasons that lead to it: in the second part, the strength 
of the evidence for the being of God which it ignores. 
He attacks scientific atheism by a sort of flank move- 
ment, showing that if all which the extremest advo- 
cates of evolutionism claim were true, it would not in 
the least weaken the evidence from nature for the ex- 
istence of a God. 

BUOKS RECEIVED. 

|The récevpt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Roomea of this paper will be acknowledged in ite earliest suhae- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by ad vis- 


ing us of any omission in thia respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
\lien & Greenough, “A New Latin Method.”’.. Ginn & Heath. 
Armitage. Ella Beginnings of History. ’.Patname. 
Barker, Lady, L ife in South Africa.’ -Lippanestt. 

Bhi ike, John F.. “Astronomical Myths.’ actalilian. 3 

Berean Que m Book, The ..Nelson & Phillips. 
Bieck, Wm... Made ap Violet. Harpers, ppr. 
BRraadon, Miss M. E. ‘We avers and W eft. 


Burnaby, Capt. Fred. ‘A Ride to Khiva.” - Harpers 


Crafts, Rev. W. F. eye Teaching in the Sunda y-se hoo 
Nelson & Phillips, 
Craik, Georgiana F.. ‘Anne Harpers. 


Thomas. Biographical and Historical Essave’’ 
urd & Houghton. 17 
Daudet, “Stdonte.”” Estes & Lauriat. 1 


Duudale & iris, Dre... “The Jukes.". Putname. 
Geike, Prof..* Field Geology.’ ..Macmillan. 
Hudson. Rev. H. N., * Addison and Goldsmith. ” 
Ginn & — ppr. 


De Quincey, 


#88 © 


Hiealy, Mary. Storm- Driven.” .... Lippmmectt. 1 
Jukes, Andrew, The Restitution oft All Things. ". Longmans. 
Longfellow, H. W.. Poems of Places. France,’ 2 vols. 
‘Osgood. Each 10 
Latimer, Faith,” From Bethlehem to Calvary.” 
Nelson & Phillips. — 75 
Larned, “Old Tales Retold.’ 20 
Long, Col. \frica."’.. .. Harpers. 
Martinesu. “jamie LL “ Modern Mar erialism.” utnpame. 
Moody, Arre and Anecdotes.”. .-Henry Gurley. 125 
‘Offenbach in America.’’. . Carleton. 
Owen, Geo. W.. Out of the ‘Cage. af 
Pollard, Josephine, T ‘he Other Gypsy.’ Nelson & Phillips. 
Phelps, Prof. Austin. ‘The still .. Lothrop. 
Perry. A. L.. LL.D." Polstrea! Ben _Seribner, 1 50 
Rower de Covertey Pape rs. The.’ Putoams. | 
Rothe, “Rie hard, L.D., Sermons for the c ‘hristian Year.” 


scribner. 


Stanley. Dean, “ Life of Dr. Thomas Arnold.’ 


“oott, Sur Walter, * Rob Roy” (Cond, Holt. 
Steele. J. ourte en W Ks in Zoology Barnes. 1” 
Southworth. Mrs. Db. BE. N.. The Fatal Secret. .. Petersons. 1 75 
St Proi.. The Absorption ot Light.’ ™” 


“Sunmaid, The Harpers, 


Thompson, R. W.. 


“Lhe ‘Papacy and the Civil Power.’ 


Harpers. 
Trevelyan, Geo. Selections trom Mac .Harpers. 2) 
Tav.or, W. M.. DI ‘The seek Seribner. 1 
Vaughan, Cc. Vv Fait .,Macm lian 

Welliagtou. Annie,’ pather's Ms Mead. 


: 
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Mr. Beecher’s Western Lecture Tour. 


In response to numerous inquiries we pub- 
lish herewith Mr. Beecher’s appointments for 
his Western tour: 

Monday,February 12, Chicago, Ill. 
Tuesday, om 13, Rochelle, Il. 
Wednesday, “ 14, Rockford, Il. 
Thursday, 15, Sterling, Lil. 


Friday, 16, Dixon, Ll. 
Saturday, = 17, Chicago, Lil. 
Sunday, ns 18, Preach in Chicago. 
Monday, 19, Milwaukie, Wis. 
Tuesday, 20, Janesville, Wis. 
Wednesday, ** 21, Madison, Wis. 


Thursday, 22, Winona, Minn. 
Friday, * 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Saturday, “a 24, St. Paul, Mion. 


Sunday Morning, Preach in St. Paul. 
Sunday Evening, Preach in Minneapolis. 
Monday, February 26, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tuesday, a 27, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wednesday, * 2x, Austin, Minn. 
Thursday, March 1, Waterloo, lowa. 
Friday, - 2, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Saturday, “* 3, Clinton, lowa. 
Sunday, Kg Preach in Davenport, Ia. 
Monday, “i 5, Davenport, lowa. 
Tuesday, > 6, lowa Citv, Iowa. 
Wednesday, ** 7, Des Moines, lowa. 
Thursday, 8, Grinnell, lowa. 
Friday, 9, Burlington, Iowa. 
Saturday, “ Monmouth, IIL 
Monday, 2, Galesburg, Ll. 


‘Tuesday, 13, Peoria, 
Wednesday, * 14, Springfield, Ill. 
Thursday, “* 15, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Friday, 16, Quincy, Il. 

Sunday, = 18, Preach in St. Louis. 
Monday, ” 19, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuesday, me 20, Terra Haute, Ind. 
Wednesday, * 21, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thursday, “ 22, Cincinnati, Obio. 
Friday, i 23, Dayton or Columbus, 


Arrive Saturday evening in Brooklyn. 


RECEIPTS, 

We have sent a bill to each one 
whose subscription has expired. 
Accompanying it was a special 
offer to those who sent new sub- 
scribers. The offer holds good 
until further notice, whether the 
present subscriber has sent in his 
renewal er not, 


We do not send receipts unless 


the request is accompanied by a’ 


stamp. It would subject us to a 
very large and unnecessary ex- 
pense. The change of date on the 
yellow label on the paper is a suf- 
Jicient receipt. If the label is not 
changed within two weeks, send 
us a postal card and we will in- 
vestigate. 

If any subscriber has not re- 
ceived the special offer, let him 
write us and we will send it, 
Every friend of the Christian 
Union can, with little effort, aid 
in increasing our list, and receive 
full remuneration for it. 


Highest Micdal Exhibits, 


From the above-named class of exbibits and 
awards we make the following extract as 
reported in “The Boston Journal of Com- 
merce 

ARTIFICIAL DENTURES BY J. ALLEN & SON, 

This display was in ‘a handsome showcase 
and contained, besides several remarkable 
relics and curiosities, over twenty sets of 
artificial teeth, showing the very latest im- 
provements in their manufacture. Dr. Allen 
has a system of constructing artificial den. 
tures in which, in its present perfection, be 
uttains several important advantages. He 
succeeds, by the use of a beautitul flesh- 
colored enamel,in producing a seamless gum. 
natural expression of the teeth, a perfect roof 
and rugz of the mouth, and also in restoring 
the original contour of the face. 

The international jury at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition was greatly pleased with the exhibit, 
made a most favorable report upon it to the 
United States Centennial Commission, who 
awarded to him adiploma of the highest merit 
and a medal of honor; he has been highly 
complimented by the profession upon the 
ingenious devices he has introduced, and he 
also received the highest commendation from 
both the Paris and the Vienna Expositions 
In Paris the jury on dentistry pronounced Dr. 
Allen’s “incomparably the most beautiful 
pieces exhibited,’ while at Vienna they were 
* classified’ in the report “ with the highest 
works of art.” 

The address is Dr. J. AJlen & Son, No. 7 West 
Thirty-third 8t.. New York City: 


WEBER 


Illustrates the Piano War by a Dog 
Story, and Gives the Bottom Facts. 


To THE EpIrorR OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION— 
Sir: Last weck at the Tombs Court, before 
Judge Duffy, two claimants appeared for and 
with a handsome Newfoundland dog. As 
neither bad any corroborative evidence, the 
astute Judge decided that the instinct of the 
dog himself would be the surest test of owner- 
ship. A policeman was ordered to hold the 
dog in the center of the court-room, while one 
claimant was placed on one side of the room, 
the other on the opposite side. Both were 
ordered to whistle for the dog eta signal from 
the Judge, the dog to be released at the same 
time, and choose between the claimants. 

The Judge called time; each claimant whis- 
tled to the best of his ability. Policeman let 
go the dog; but the dog, after looking at the 
Judge and surveying the scene, cscaped 
through the door, and sought elsewhere his rght- 
ful owner. 

A similar scene has been enacted for the 
last two weeks among the piano men. A 
couple of pianoforte manufacturers—botb 
honorable men—have been whistling their re- 
spective Centennial awards through the public 
press, with about as much success as the 
claimants bad with the dog. 

The prize belongs elsewhere. 

Stripped, then, of all verbiage, subterfuge, 
crimination and recrimination, lawsuits, and 
all side issues simply intended to befog the 
public, the naked facts as to the Centennial 
awards are just these: 

Most of the leading manufacturers received 
nearly the same recognition in regard to 
workmanship. Durability the commission 
could only guess at. The only real distinction 
was made by the jury as to the tone of the 
pianos exbibited. 

The piano, violin and all other musical 
tostruments are valued and purchased for 

heirtone. Thus, then, the Baltimore bouse 
isgiven an award for “ general excellence in 
the requisites of a first-class instrument in 
power of tone,”’ to which the commission added 
singing quality. The New York house for 
*“ largest volume, purity, and duration of tone.”’ 

Whereas to Weber is awarded “sympathetic, 
pure and rich tone, combined with greatest 
power.” 

Comment as to which is the highest award 
would seem an insult to the intelligent mu- 
sical public. Let them be the judges as to who 
is the rightful owner of the Centennial prize. 
Suffice it to say that the Weber award con- 
tains all that is possible in a pianoforte—" sym- 
pathy, purity, richness, and greatest power.” 

In short, a soul in a piano. 

A. WEBER. 


A POLITICIAN in Ohio hearing that a political 
opponent had just bought a donkey declared 
that it was “‘a very remarkable case of 
self-possession.”’ 


Mutial Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of New Jersey is not to be confounded with 
the New Jersey Mutua! Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the affairs of which latter corporation 
are now in process of examination by the 
courts. The former is a very old company, 
conducted with skill and in a conservative 
manner. Its foundations were strong, its 
progress has been gradual and its super-struc- 
ture is stable in every respect. The thirty- 
second annual statement of the company in 
another column exhibits assets of $32,260,324, 
an increase during tbe year of over $2,000,000; 
the surplus as regurds policybolders being 
$2,246,062; number of policies in force January 
1, 43,307, insuring $131,846,985. Accompanying 
the statistical report is a statement from 
President Grover to the directors of the com- 
pany, which gives mure detailed information, 
and will be especially interesting to all policy- 
holders. Among other assets the company 
holds $3,318,000 of United States bonds, which 
are scheduled at par value, their market value 
being 3,830,247, or over $500,000 above the 
statement valuation. Its state, city and 
county bondsare also given at par value, while 
their market value is $651.22 additional. The 
difference in these two items between the par 
value, at which they are given and the market 
value, at which they would sell, being $1,163,- 
449. A foolish panic has been created with 
some who think that because some companies 
have proved unsound, therefore all insurance 
is unwise and unprofitable. Nothing could 
be more absurd. Life insurance is an inestim- 
able blessing. It is moreover a duty which 
every man owes to his family, and ought not 
to be neglected; and if men would use as 
much care in selecting the company in which 
they desire to be insured as they usually do 
in the selection of a house or a horse, the risk 
of loss would be reduced to comparatively 
nothing. 


A NEW coupon cutter which cuts both sides 
of the coupon at cnce has been invented. It 
will be of much value to professional men. It 
has always been our own custom to devote 
Saturday nights to cutting off our coupons, 


but we have found that using an ordinary pair 
of scissors, unless we begin very early in the 
evening, the work was apt to encroach upvn 
the Sabbath. The mere saving of labor makes 
this instrument of untold value.—[Norwich 
Bulletin 


Folding Scissors. 

Every newspaper man, every business man, 
and every other man and woman knows the 
exasperation which arises when the scissors 
can’t be found—and they generally can’t be 
found just when they are wanted. Dr. Young, 
of Dover, N. H., has earned the gratitude of 
every one by the invention of the folding 
scissors, 80 constructed that the arms can be 
folded over the points, and the latter pre- 
vented from cutting the clotbes and flesh 
when carried in the pockets. At first the sale 
was slow because of the expense of manu- 
facture.. Improved machinery has reduced 
the cost to $1.00 and $1.50 per pair, with liberal 
discount to the trade. They are of the finest 
steel, and nickel plated, to prevent rust. The 
manufacturers are Messrs. Marx Brothers, the 
well known importers of kid gloves, No. 430 
Broadway, New York. 


Washington Life Insurance Co. 


We invite attention to the annual statement 
of the Washington Life Insurance Company 
of New York. The Deputy Superintendent of 
the State Insurance Department, in reporting 
the result of his official examivation, says: 
“The very satisfactory condition of the com- 
pany, as exhibited below in the statement, 
is attributable to the management of its af- 
fairs by able, prudent, and honorable men. It 
gives me pleasure to state that in a minute 
and exacting investigation I find nothing to 
condemn: but, on the contrary, much to com- 
mend.” The total assets are $5,173,278; the 
total liabilities as to policy-holders, $4,386,685, 
leaving a surpius of $786,593.00. 


“ You seem to walk more erect than usual, 
my friend.” “ Yes, 1 have been straightened 
by circumstances.”’ 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


The third concert of the Brooklyn Philhur- 
monic takes place on Saturday, the 17th in- 
stant. Madame Eugenie Pappenheim, so- 
prano, and Mr. Emile Guyon, pianist, are the 
soloists. The programme opens with the 
Jupiter Symphony of Mozart. On Friday, at 
3, the entire programme, with soloists, wil! 
be given at the public Rehearsal. 


Atlantic Mutual Irsurance Co. 


This company, which rar ks among the most 
important marine insurance companies in 
the United States, and the record of whose 
successful management is very remarkable, 
presents its statement elsewhere. The total 
assets are over tifteen anda half millions. A 
dividend of furty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the company for the 
year 1876, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after April 3d. 

The officers of the company, to whose 
ability this prosperous condition of affairs is 
due, are J. D. Jones, President: Charles 
Dennis, Vice-President: W. H. H. Moore, 2d 
Vice-President; A. A. Raven, 3d Vice- 
President, and J. H. Chapman, Secretary. 


At a convention of Cats held in Catskill 
recently it was unanimously Resolved, Ist, 
That the Toy Mouse manufactured by Smith 
& Ege, Bridgeport, Conn., is calculated to 
deceive the most intelligent cat and as such 
deserves and receives our condemnation 
Resolved, 2d, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to all cats and kittens approaching 
maturity, and also that they be published in 
the Mewsical papers. The convention then 
adjourned. 

Messrs. D’Orsay & Co., church archi- 
tects and decorators, 561 and 563 Broadway, 
furnish free a handbook on church building, 
decorating, lighting, heating, etc. It contains 
very valuable information on church building 
and repairing and should be sent for by all 
interested in either. Mr. D Orsay stands at 
the head of the church decorative profession, 
by reason of his supertwrity as an artist and 
designer, and by his possession of valuable 
patents in fresco material, etc. We have 
known him for many years in business, and 
believe him to be thoroughly reliable and 
competent. 


STABLE-KEEPER: By the way, shall I put in 
an extra buffalo? English blood: Couldn't 
you let me ‘ave an ‘orse, you know? Er-er 
rather not drive a buffalo first time, you know. 


Imperial Photographs, 


In response to a continned demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial pbotograpbs 
of Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.25 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons tor going to Drs. Strong's Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, etc., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


THe man who made a shoe for the footofa 
mountain is now engaged on a hat for the 
head of a discourse—after which he will man- 
ufecture a plume for Geveral 


A Gift. 


J. L. PaTTen & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the Christian 
Union, who will send them their address and 
3 cent stamp for postage, a sample package of 
TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of instruction. 
These pictures are higbly colored, beautiful, 
and are easily transferred to any object 80 as 
to imitate the most beautiful painting. 

Coughs. —* Brown's Bronchial Troches" 
will allay irritation which induces coughing, 
giving oftentimes immediate relief in Bron- 
chitis, Influenza, Hoarseness, and Consump- 
tive and Asthmatic Complaints. 


“ Miss,”’ said a fop toa young lady, “what 
a pity that you are not a mirror!" “ Why so?” 
* Because you would be such a good looking 
lass." 


If your Liver is out of order, use Dr. 
Jayne's Sanative Pills: they will remove bil- 
iousness and cure any costive tendency. 


Dr. J. Hi. Schenck, 


of Philadelpbia, bas actually composed a 
medicine of purely vegetable ingredients, 
which is proved by experience to bave all 
the good effects of Calomel, and none of its 
mischievous qualities. This invaluable medi- 
cine is comprised in SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE 
Pius, whicb are found to be a never-failing 
remedy for all Diseases of the Liver, and 
every other disorder for which Calomel is 
usually prescribed by Allopathic physicians. 


The * Light-Running” Domestic. 
BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876. 

I take great pivasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in toe most 


satisfactory manner 


Mas. H. W. BEECHER. 


Help fur the weak, nervous, and debil tated ; 
chrvpic paintul d sea-es cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, ail 
ab utthem,.and howto distinguish the genuine 
from the spuri us. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address l’'TLVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., 22 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


STORM-DRIVEN. 


A Novel. By MAKY HEALY, pathos of “A Sum- 
mer’s Remunce.” “Out of the Wirld.” ete. Kx- 
tre cloth. $1.00. Being the second volume vf 


THE sTAR SERIEs. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. 


A Summer Story. Py ELLEN W. (OLNEY. 
Paper cover. :Ocents. Cioth, 
‘Has proven very p oulur and entertaining. 
Amerwan Bookseller. 


LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


os A L apy BAKKER, author of “Station Life in 
Zea and,”’ “stcries Abuut.” ete... etc. Svo. 
Fine cloth. $1.00. 
‘No better deseriptic ns of life in the bush or 
wild s enes have ever been written.”’— 
N.Y. Fores! and Strram. 


CONTANSEAU'S 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
LEON CUNTANSEAU. Crown 8vv. Extra Cloth. 


CONTANSEAU’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
LEON CONTANSEAU. &%mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


LUNGMAN’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE GEKMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Py 

. W. LONGMAN, Balliol College, Oxford. 4mo 

bextra cloth. #1.50. 

‘We have Lot seen any pocket dictionary (Ger- 
man and Kpglish) that can bear comparis: p with 
this. It is remarkabl compendious. and the ar- 
rangement is clear.’ muon Athenwum. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


COURTSHIP IN 1720 AND 186°, By H. 
SMART. iémv. Cloth. $1.00. SERIES.) 


BAGO IRE, AND THEIR Fis- 
DEWEES. itm. Cloth. $1.50. 


pn A Komance., By 
LIN EDWARDs. mv. Cloth. $1.75. 


.or will be 
y the Pub- 


eral! 
e price 


*,* For sale by Booksellers 
sent post-paid «n receipt ctf t 
lishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISH: 
Standard Educational Werks. 
Cheice and Beoks. 
The International Keview. 
President Finoey’s Memeirs. 
Lyman Abbott's Commentaries. 
Lamb’s Hisetery ef New York City. 
Beoks tor the Centennial Peried. 
Etc., etc. 
*,* Send Stamp for Catalogue. Address 
lll and 118 William 8t., New York, or 
1D aod 115 Sate Servet, Chicago. 


| 
| 
| 
— 
$2.50. 


By 
Lh. 


Fes. 14, 1877. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“ A Book of Living Devotion.” 


Hootsteps of the Blaster. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


vol. mo. With lilustrations and lllumin- 
ated Titles. $1.75. 


“1 bave loved to hear my Lord spoken 
of; and wherever I have seen the print 
of his shoe in the earth, there have I 
longed tO set my foot too.” 

—Mr. Stand/ast's dying words. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

“A volume of comfort,a volume of help, 
of sustained purity and holiness of purpose. 
— Boston Traveller. 

“A book . . Of exceptional beaut 
and substantial worth. Devout minds a 
find in it much tood for thought, and 
quick to feel the glow of earnest piety — &. . 
perv ades its pages.’’— The Congregationaliat. 

e*, For sale by ail Booksellers, or msled post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


J, B. FORD & CO., New York. 


‘The beat Review in America for popular 
reading and instruction.’’ 


International Review.» 


‘MARCH-APRIL, Now Ready. 


I1.—-The Administration eof President 
Grant. A review of the important Acts of the 
outgoing administration, with criticiams on its pol- 
icy, ite opportunities, and its influence at home 
and abroad, by an Independent Republican. 


}1.—Theory and Practice in Architectare, 
by JAMES C. BAYLES of the Iron Age, discusses the 
means known to architectural science for produc- 
ing safety in public buildings, inciuding the meth- 
ods of preventing and extinguishing fires; also, 
the difficulties in the way of putting in practice 
architectura! theories. 


Ili.—tierman Comic Papers, by Dvu- 
BOC, of Dresden, describes the comic journals pub- 
lished in the Germano language in Europe, and their 
effect upon German social and political affairs. 


1V.—Twe Norse Sagas, by Professor HJAL- 
MAR H. BOYESEN of Cornell University, is a re- 
view of the Norse stories recently transiated bg 
Professor Anderson, and serves to illustrate the 
Saga Civilization by them revived. 

V.—Respensible Gevernment, by VAN Bv- 
REN DENSLOW, LL.D., of Union Law College, Chi- 
cago. 

Vi.—The University of Upeaia, by Dr. CARL 
M.THORDEN of Sweden, presents an account of 
the location, origin and academic constitution of 
this great University, with observations on the 
government and life of the students. This Uni- 
versity celebrates its fourth centenary during the 
present year, and great preparations are being 
made for the event. 

Vil.—James Kussell Lowell and Medern 
Literary Criticiam, by RAY PALMEH, is an an- 
alysis of the critical powers of Lowell, with com- 
ments on the province and duties of criticism. 

The REVIEW also contains a sonnet, “ Two Past 
Ages,”” by CHARLES (TENNYSON) TURNER of Eng- 
land; Mr. HAMERTON'’S letter on Art in Europe; 
the usual scientific notes and comments on public 
events. 


During 1877 the REVIEW will devote space to 
European matters so far as they are likely to be 
interesting to Americans. It will introduce the 
most popular foreign autbors to compete for favor 
with the best American writers. It will aim to be 
strong and practical in the character and 

= of ite presentations. it is safe to say that no 

er magazine in the world can srpply its place 
on the libraries of Americans who love to consider 
the prvgress of events throughout the worid, and 
tu know their bearing upuyn the interests of the 
United States. 

It is not known that there is ary reason why 
copies of the REVIEW should not be found in every 
househvid. It bas already the largest circulation 
of any secular Review, because of its popular at- 
tractions. These attractions will be developed 
ona). and increased us their need is made 
manifes 


For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers, 
Price, 81a Number. $5a Vear (Six Numbers). 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St., N. ¥. 


BLANK-PAGE BIBLE, 


Including Index of Subjects, Maps, Harmony of 
the Four Evangelists and many Valuable Tables. 


Octave, Half-bound in Merocco, very 


(About three inches thick, specimen page gratis.) 


“The practice of interleaving the Bible has 
never been more ingeniously carried out than 
in the plan developed by Messrs BaGcstrer. In 
a volume of not more than ordinary bulk, 
beautifully printed in clear and legible type, 
we find the advantages above detailed united 
in a manner highly valuable and practically 
useful. To the biblical student, and especially 
to the clergy, this Bible must prove of the 
higbest value. The blank pages are ruled 
with faint lines printed at the back of the 
text on the left-hand page.’’—Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly. 

Imported and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 A-tor Place, New York. 
A COOD BUSINESS 


Music Books 
FOR REED D ORCANS. 


CLARKE'S NEW METHOD "Sx: 


50) is universally known as one of rare 
merit, both in the instructive course, and 
the well chosen airs for practice. 


GETZE'S SCHOOL 
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Alpmouth Dulpit 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE MISSION OF TRUTH.* 

** All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine. for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in riehteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.’’—2 Ti. ili., 16, 17. 
rIX\HERE is a great outcry in our times on the 

subject of the loosening of beliefs, the laxity 
of preaching and teaching, and what is called 
‘*loose theology,” by men Whose tongues are very 
loose. There is a great deal of it, undoubtedly. 
I suppose that where there are so many hundred 
thousand men teaching as there are, and always 
have been, there will be a great deal of human na- 
ture: apd human nature is made up partly of 
ignoranee, partly of pride, partly of party spirit, 
and partly of Selfishness. In every department of 
human life, therefore, where men are to minister, 
you inust make a large allowance for dross—a 
much larger allowance than in smelting metal; 
and doubtless there is very much worthy criti- 
cism in the directions which teaching throughout 
religious circles is taking. There never was a 
time when there was not much to be criticised in 
those directions. And it is an important question 
whether our particular time is more faulty in this 
respect than any other—whether the drift of 
thought, and the tendency of teaching, in the 
pulpit, and throughout the church, is at this 
period of the world specially dangerous. 

This feeling, which comes partly from con- 
science, partly from timidity, partly from weak- 
ness and partly from laziness, is frequently met 
by the churches. They open a harbor where men 
can go in and have their thinking done for them, 
where they shall have no trouble, where they 
shall be at rest ; and that is what they call peace. 

What, ther, is the benefit of the knowledge of 
truth in general’ There are very many who say 
that truths must be sought and taught without 
any regard to their practical value. Prof. Tyndall, 
in his leetures here, was so understood ; but, as 
far as I can reeall his teaching, he never said or 
meant to say that truth must be held and taught 
without any regard to its value in its practical re- 
lations. It is certainly true that when a man is 
’ endeavoring to discover truth he must not let any- 
thing but the evidence of it weigh upon his mind, 
and it is wrong, where proof seems to establish 
any fact or any doctrine, to say that it cannot be 
true, beeause if it should be true it would do this, 
that or the other thing. A man who is out search- 
ing for the truth must hold himself free and un- 
biased : and whatever may seem to. be the ten- 
denecies of it he has no concern with as an investi- 
vator and a discoverer. 

But when it is carelessly said that the value of 
truth is truth itself, and that we are not to regard 
its practical relations, that is a heresy as great as 
that of withstanding investigation. When truth 
has been found out its value lies wholly in its 
practical results. This is the case with all truth, 
A truth that does nothing is of no importance. It 
may be that truths which do not directly affect a 
man's conduct and character do indirectly and 
remotely affect the sphere in which he is dwell- 
ing: and in a period of years they may become 
very fruitful and important practically, although 
at first they may seem to have no practical out- 

Many things in the laboratory, many things in 
veology, many things in physical science, seem to 
have no immediate practical result; and men say, 
*What of them’ What good is going to come 
trom them?” None, perhaps, immediately ; but 
they may indirectly affect commerce, agriculture 
and manufacture. ‘They may indirectly affect 
civil government. The whole practical efficiency 
of life may be augmented by a truth which, in the 
first instance, seems to have no practical value at 
all. It takes longer for some truths to show that 
they are practical than others. Nevertheless, 
they are in the end practical ; or, if they are not, 
they are not for this sphere. Truths are of com- 
paratively little use unless they enlarge the ca- 
pacity of men—a thing which is practical. Even 
though a new discovery in science did not directly 
bear upon the great industrial’ economies of life, 
and so upon the social condition of men, and so 
upon their civil relations, yet if the investigation 
and study of it tended to clarify thought and aug- 
ment its bounds, then the development of the 
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intellectual man would be a practical. benefit de- 
duced from it. 

So all truths of physical science may be said to 
have their value in that which ultimately they 
ean do formankind. Not the truth, but the calue 
of truth, depends upon what fruit it can bear. 
And our text declares this to be the case with 
moral truth. All Scripture—everything that passes 
among wen for inspiration—is of benefit, that the 
man of God may be perfect. Such is the scheme 
that God has in this world. The elevation of the 
human race to a condition of perfection ; the de- 
velopment and up-building of mén through suc- 
cessive stages to the final and true man who is 
the child of the ages—every truth that bears on 
that has its value according to its power and fruit- 
fulness in enlarging the spiritual realm in which 
men live, in purifying their affections, in giving 
them finer and finer disclosure, in expanding their 
sphere in the family, in business, in society, and 
as a citizen of the world. All moral truth must 
be judged by its direct or indirect effect in pro- 
ducing this result. So I understand the text. 

Now, moral truth, distinguished from scientific 
trutlt—as physical truth has been called—is that 
truth which concerns the right dispositions and 
the right conduct of men. Self-culture and self- 
control are the results of moral truth. The func- 
tion ot moral truth is to make a man larger and 
richer and better managed. And the value of all 
moral truth consists in its power to develop, to 
enlarge, to strengthen, to regulate, to discipline, 
and to control. It is wore important than any 
other truth. The value of science is in the power 
which it exerts upon the individual. The value 
of moral truth, which is rapidly becoming scien- 
tific, also consists in the power which it exerts 
upon the individual, and upon life in general. In 
the long run, all science must be valued by what 
it does in making men; and all moral truth must 
be valued by what it does upon men immediately 
and directly. 

If these preliminary statements be true, they 
open the way for the criticism and explanation of 
many questions and difficulties that are in the 
thoughts of men oftener than on their lips, and 
that are often on their lips. 

First, it throws light upon the much-abused 
phrase, *‘ fundamental doctrines of Christianity.” 
Will any man tell me where he finds a declaration 
of fundamental doctrines in their relation to 
truth and ethies which are called ** Christianity” ” 
The Master did not so discriminate. He did not 
label one part of truth wajorand the other minor. 
He nowhere said that there were *‘ fundamental” 
truths—truths of superstructure. The phrase is 
one that has come down to us from the schools of 
theology. Now, there és such a thing as funda- 
mental truth. I| believe in it profoundly. All 
men should believe in it. And all truths and doc- 
trines which are called furrdamental are to be 
tested by the question, Fundamental to what ” 
Is it meant that they are fundamental to the 
building up of a perfect man’ All truths that 
are fundawental to morality and to spirituality 
are of transcendent importance. They ought not 
to be lightly touched ; and certainly they ought 
not to be removed without caution. But there 
are wultitudes of truths that people look upon as 
sacred, and that they call fundamental, which are 
fundamental only to systeins of theology—funda- 
mental to foreordination, fundamental to elec- 
tion, fundamental to Calvinism, or fundamental 
to some other theoloyical system: but a man may 
believe or disbelieve one or another of these and 
yet be a Christian. Woe to children and women, 
and to those men who are no better than women, 
(ninety-nine in a hundred) if they are to under- 
stand a system of philosophy philosophically 
enunciated and to give value to doctrines accord- 
ing as they are related to that system. There 
are, 1 had almost said, infinite variations of the 
thoughts, the feelings and the intellectual ten- 
dencies of men, which group themselves accord- 
ing to some interior affinity as developed in one 
direction, and avother, and another, and another: 
and the world is full of sects that are on the great 
body of the church or among God’s people what 
knots are on the oak. They area part of it, to 
be sure; and yet they are excrescences bulging 
out of it. The world has been full of different 
doctrines and statements in regard to the nature 
of God, the elements of his mworal government, 
the disclosures of his will, the law of life and the 
nature of man. Different systems, as they start 
out, lay claim, one to one doctrine, and another 
to another; but many truths which are funda- 
mental to a system of doctrines are not at all 
fundamental to human nature or human goodness. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself’—this 
Christ came to teach as the underlying basis of 
humanity in its efforts to develop, to grow. It is 
the center of creative power. It is the founda- 
tion of universal moral government as it is re- 
vealed in Christianity. In spite of unexplained 
facts and tendencies and events in the history of 
the human race which might lead to the impres- 
sion that the opposite is true, there shines out of 
the Gospel one luminous spot which teaches us 
that the nature of God's moral government is 
beneficent. Whatever may be the way in which 
you get rid of inferences and answer questions, 
here is this allegation of the central fact of the 
universal beneficence of God; and that is funda- 
mental to everything. Love to God and love to 
man are the foundation of that universal law of 
(rod which is the center of moral gravitation— 
benevolence. That doctrine is fundamental to 
every stage of man’s development and every ac- 
tion of his life. And woe be to those who take 
away such a fundamental doctrine. 

But the doctrine of the Trinity is not funda- 
mental except to the Orthodox system. ‘The first 
hundred years never developed that doctrine in 
the chureh; and to-day you will find that to 
ninety-nine men in a hundred it is a mere arith- 
metical statement with no moral influence in it. 
Men have been taught that there are the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost ; and I believe there 
are. Lam not pursuing this argument as an in- 
direct way of buttressing my unorthodoxy, for I 
am very sound on that point. To me the three 
Personalities in the Godhead come nearer to being 
three Deities than the Unity of the Unitarian faith 
comes to being a Deity. Buta man may pot un- 
derstand it nor believe it, and vet stand on the 
fundamental law, ** Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
Grod, and thy neighbor as thyself.” The doctrine 
of the Trinity is fundamental to a certain system 
of theology, but it is not fundamental to univer- 
sal morality. It was undiscovered for four thou- 
sand years. Inthe New Testament period it took 
the form out of which has come our modern edu- 
cation and statement concerning it. Going back, 
nobody pretends that there isanything wore than 
hints of it in the Old Testament. Monotheisin, 
not a8 opposed to tritheism, but as opposed to 
polytheism ; the doctrine of one God as opposed 
to the doctrine of the gods and godlings of hea- 
thenism—that was the ancient doctrine. During 
the Mosaic period the tri-personality of the divine 
Being, the interior structure of the one God, never 
came into discussion ; there were only remote 
hints respecting it. Subsequently the Greek mind 
took up the question and developed it, largely to 
circumvent and prevent heresies. And a man 
may hold it or not without disturbing the funda- 
mental doctrines of grace. Without it be may 
have such faith in Christ Jesus and such love to 
God and man as that he shall be built up into 
perfect manhood. 

What I desire so much to say is not, therefore, 
what is or what is not fundamental, as to impress 
upon your minds the fact that only that is in the 
highest sense, or in any important sense, funda- 
mental which touches the spiritual and the moral. 

Now, it would be very difficult to deduce a doe- 
trinal system fromr the Sermon on the Mount. 
which covers the whole question of mankind and 
of the Divine government over them : but as the 
foundations around the New Jerusalem are built 
of precious stones, so the Sermon on the Mount is 
the foundation of those doctrines which relate to 
the dispositions of men, to morality, to worship, 
and to spirituality. That, then, in the best sense 
of the term, is fundamental which has the most 
direct and powerful relation to the formation of 
the individual character. If a man is sound there, 
unsoundness elsewhere may be his misfortune, but 
it is not hisdestruction. A man may disagree with 
the church, he may differ from the theology of bis 
period, and it may be ao unfortunate circum- 
stance in many respects, it may be a loss to him : 
but if one, in his own disposition and personal 
feelings, is in agreement with God, apd is in an at- 
titude of love toward his neighbor, he has the foun- 
dation on which he can build, and it is fanda- 
mental. 

Secondly, in judging of the schools or sects in 
Christendom—of the Roman sect, of the German 
or Protestant sect, of the Anglican sect, or the 
sect representing modified Romanic Protestant- 
ism, or of the American sect, which is everything 
and nothing, we are to estimate them by the bene- 
fit which they produce. The Roman Church 
thinks it is a broom-handle, and that all other 
churches in Christendom are like the splints of a 
broom—that they are split up into many parts. 
Well, I never saw anyone use a broom-bandle for 
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sweeping. It is the splint part that is used for 
that purpose ; and it is by means of the innumer- 
able splints that one is enabled to sweep clean. 
It is the multiplication of sects that brings out 
truth, enterprise and higher manhood better 
than it was ever done by hierarchal instrumen- 
talities ; and it is by what they do that we are to 
judge of their value. Men are attempting con- 
tinually to form a judgment in respect to the 
validity and the authority and the benefit of these 
divisions and subdivisions of the ehureh which 
exist throughout the world, by a historic line of 
argument. Teachers of religion try through 
historical deductions to carry back their title to 
Giod. Each sect claims to have the title of divine 
authority. The more ardent expounders of almost 
every sect hold that more than any other sect 
theirs bas authority from God to teach certain 
things, and organize certain institutions accord- 
ing to a certain discipline. Then there is a philo- 
-ophical argument for Orthodoxy drawn from 
the nature of truth and its successive links and 
deductions. 

But what is far more important than these 
things, and almost entirely neglected, is the in- 
quiry, What difference can be seen among the 
various sects in the product of men and of society 
from generation to generation’? In other words, 
the test of fundamental truth is its power to pro- 
duce a superior manhood, and that in augmenting 
proportions ; and the test of an Orthodox church 
is its power to produce the most men of the larg- 
est caliber, and to produce them from generation 
to generation, transforming society, and bringing 
up the averages. A single man developed ex- 
tremely is of great use as an ideal to show what 
the possibilities of human nature are, and as a 
landmark toward which genius may steer; but 
what is of most value is that which gives to uni- 
versal human nature, or to human nature at 
large in the community, an average elevation, so 
that the greatest number of men and women and 
children shall rise from the bottom toward the 
top—from animalhood toward true manhood. 
Those influences are the most divine which go 
down and lift the bottom, and by lifting the bot- 
tom steadily carry everything up with it. 

Now. when has there been an application of 
this test to the Roman Church, to the Episeo- 
pal English Church, to the Presbyterian Scotgh 
Church, to the Genevese Church, or to any of the 
churebes or sects on our continent’ Where is 
there a sect whose influence on the individual and 
on society at large bas been so unquestionably 
better than that of any other sect that men are 
obliged to confess it’ You cannot find such a 
sect. There is none. 

As between the Roman and the Protestant 
Church we can judge somewhat. We can deter- 
mine that while certain of the graces have been 
better developed among the Roman Christians 
than among us—as humility, self-sacrifice, and 
some torws of devotion—they have been devel- 
oped at the expense of intelligence and power in 
the wasses. The milder and the meeker graces 
certainly have had a special culture in some of the 
hierarchic churches; but when you look at man 
as a sovereign, as a monarch, ay having a common- 
wealth in bimself, and as being supreme over that 
commonwealth, or whatever you choose to eall it, 
and when you consider his relations to his neigh- 
borhood, to business, to enterprise, to science, to 
morality, to the building up of laws and institu- 
tions and nations—in view of these things, the 
Protestant teaching, commrehensively, in spite of 
all its faults and stumblings, has been far more 
fruitful than the Roman teaching in bringing 
about the best general results. 

I speak not in antagonism when I say, in this 
generic comparison of church economy and doc- 
trinal teaching, that the warring sects of Prot- 
estants have turned out better generations of 
men than the Roman Church. They have not 
turned out better single men, and probably never 
will, than have been developed in that church. 
There has been a remarkable galaxy of saints in the 
Roman Church ; and when you look for the heroes 
and great wen in the Protestant Chureh they 
are scarce. But that force which in the Roman 
Chureh has gone to muke single eminent Chris- 
tians in the Protestant Church bas been distribut- 
ed through the mwasses and has elevated them. 
Where there is a universal intelligence men onan 
average are higher, though single great men are 
not so high as they otherwise would be. The 
mountain may be very high ; but when you fill the 
valleys on either side it does not seem high. In 
the Roman Church they have had pre-eminent 
saints; perhaps none better will ever walk the 
earth bat how bas it been with the masa of their 


people—with theiraverage? I think it below the 
Protestant average. 

In the Protestant Church, too, there have been 
parties and systems and sects which have pro- 
duced wonderful results in single instances: but 
that is not enough to give any sect the palm. We 
must see what has been the distributive effect on 
human nature, on human life, on family life, on 
scientific life, on all that goes to make up a man 
and the spheres in which he acts. How have 
these different sects wrought upon men’ Their 
value lies in what they can do. 

Now, when you come to compare the different 
systems in this way, there will be the thought 
that there is a great deal of difference between 
this and that sort of spiritual teaching or religious 
organization, and that it makes a great deal of 
difference which prevails. With the utmost respect 
for the ministers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
for multitudes of her bishops and clergy, and with- 
out disrespect or irreverence for him who is called 
the Head of the Church on earth, I hold that the 
essential genius and educating notion which lies 
at the root of the Roman hierarchy is one that nec- 
essarily sacrifices the masses of men, lifting them 
up to a certain line, to be sure, but never allowing 
them to go beyond that line. The development 
of the human race under that economy will never 
take place either so rapidly or so thoroughly, if at 
all, as under the influence of the general Protest- 
ant movement, although that movement itself is 
irregular: although it is discordant; although it 
is full of divisions and sects. The general tenden- 
cies of Protestantism are more favorable to a 
higher type of manhood and a better class of citi- 
zens in the long ran than Catholicism. But when 
you come to look at the Protestant churches, | do 
not know that there is very much distinction to 
be made between thein. 

Thirdly, this view throws important light upon 
the question of the salvableness of men who have 
no creeds, or wrong creeds, but who have great 
personal goodness, and who, when judged by the 
standard of New Testament ethics, are admitted 
to be the equais or superiors of those about them 
whom we believe to be really good Christians. 

Now there are found persons who do not go to 
church, and who are led into the monstrous de- 
lusion of not believing in ministers: there are men 
not a few who do not know much about theology, 
who do not believe in it, nay, who deny the in- 
spiration of Scripture, who do not believe that 
Christ is divine, or is God, and who say a great 
many things to this effect which wight be better 
left unsaid; but when you look into their holy 
life: when you look into their disposition, its 
sweetness, its gentleness, its patience, its self- 
denial and self-sacrifice ; when you look at their 
lives in the family, in the neighborhood, in society; 
when you see how they bear others’ burdens, un- 
ostentatiously and quietly contributing to the 
necessities of the poor; when you see that as cit- 
izens they are honest to a point of bouor, upright 
in all their social duties to their fellow men, and 
in all their civie duties to the state; and when 
you see that they have a yearning after God, 
though he be One that is not called by the name 
that our God is called by, and whose portrait has 
not been drawn in our portrait gallery of theol- 
ogv—then you are tempted to believe that they 
can be Christians. The individual instances are 
not unfrequentiy very perplexing: the auswers 
given to your questions by such men are often 
difficult to reconcile with their characters; but 
you must take into account the capacity to under- 
stand what you wean. You may pronounce the 
opinion that a certain man will be saved when it 
would seem as though you meant that it did not 
matter what one believes, while your feeling is 
that what a man believes very important. 
There is great danger of misapprehension and 
of mischief in dealing with this matter. 

But is not a man oftentimes better than his 
creed? On the other hand, is not a man often- 
times worse than his creed’ Is a man to be saved 
who believes the whole synod of Dort, and more 
if need be, but who is hard, and selfish, and bitter, 
and censorious, and persecuting, and jealous, and 
hating and hateful’ Such men have been found: 
and are they not a great deal worse than their 
creed, on the assumption that their creed is right’ 
And is there not another extreme’ May not a 
man hold to neither Calvinism, nor Arminianisw, 
nor Arianism, nor to Unitarianism, way he not 
stand outside of all systems of religion, and yet 
be a Christian’ May not a man be a Christian 
who says, **I believe in no Christianity, but | try 
to serve God and to benefit those whom he has 
created ; | believe in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in the breathings of the New Testament; and 


is 


I try to live, according to the light I have, as a 
good man; but I do not believe in theology”? 
May not a man throw away good creeds, and yet 
be a great deal better than his intellectual philos- 
opby 

Well, how can that be’ O that men would see 
things as they are, and not as they have come 
down to us in books! Men do not form their 
ideas by processes of ratiocination or by long con- 
sideration. They believe what their mothers 
teach them, what their neighbors believe, or what 


| they see that other people greatly adwire or es- 


teem. 

More than that, this view teaches the great doe- 
trine of the indirect light of Christianity. Often- 
times men’s beliefs are formed by the schools and 
churches; but a great deal more often they are 
formed by the indirect than by the direct teaching 
of institutions. Take the Bible in your hand. It 
is the invaluable training-book of the world. It 
is better than the constitution of any civil govern- 
ment. It goes lower down than any human gov- 
ernment does. It touches the root of personality, 
of character, and of human nature. It begins at 
the source of thought and feeling and will. Its 
value cannot be overestimated. But does every 
man form his moral scheme or Christian notion 
from a fair reading of the Bible, and from dedue- 
tions drawn from the facts and teachings con- 
tained therein’ No, he does not. Many are not 
able to do it ; and when they are able they do not 
do it. Where, then, do they get their Christian- 
ity’ From the household, through father and 
mother and brother and sister. Many a man 
knows nothing about religion, and marries a wife 
who is, as it were, translucent with heaveniy 
light: and she dies early ; and he reverences her 
memory ; and he says, ** The faith that made her 
such a woman is the faith that | want -” and be 
enters upon a Christian life, not because the Bible 
told him to, but because he saw it in his wife. 

Men see what justice is in courts and laws. 
They see what patience and forbearance are in 
families, in neighborhoods, in institutions. The 
various economic channels of life throughout so- 
ciety are filled full of the substantial spirit of 
Christianity, and even to a greater or less extent 
derive their notions of what constitutes a Chris- 
tian life from these sources. 

So, then, there is the Christianity of the book 
and of the creed, which is genuine, and which is 
primary. Then there is the secondary influence 
of Christianity in the family, in the community, 
in the affections of the household, in the equities 
of business, in the larger forms of 4ustice which 
pervade our laws and courts, in those institutions 
of society which become, as it were, churches, and 
teach men virtue and morality. 

Now, many men who are Christians stand in 
the secondary light of religion. They cannot an- 
swer theological questions; they do not know 
much about the Book ; but, after all, if the truth 
ix to be valued according to what it will do, and if 
the reflected light of Christianity from human 
sources tends to make a man truly Christian and 
spiritual in himself, then they are safe. It is not 
the book or the doctrine, but it ‘s its power, it is 
what it does, it is its fruit or result wrought out 
in men, that is important. A mean, meager Cal- 
vinist is demoniac; and a sweet, juicy, round- 
headed, fragrant Arian ‘is divine; for it is the 
man, and not the tool which made the man, that 
is the supreme object of importapee. Christ said, 
‘The Sabbath was made for man.” It is his tool. 
It is his wheelbarrow, that he may trundle what 
he will by it. All laws were made for man. All 
institutions and all systems were made for him. 
And if, whether they are taken in their direct or 
indirect inflaence, they make manhood large, 
true, genuine, sweet, fruitful, the manhood must 
be taken for the orthodoxy. 

One thing is certain: it is a very dangerous 
thing to hold the truth in unrighteousness. It is 
a very dangerous thing for a man to know that 
he is in the right church, that he has the right 
system of theology, that he has the right scheme 
of morals, and then to be an ugly curmudgeon. 
It is a very dangerous thing for a man to hold the 
right doctrines, and then live in a way that is in- 
consistent with them. And if men would turn 
tbeir combative propensities more away from 
Unitarianism and Universalism toward that or- 
thodoxy which is hard, and takes on malign forms, 
it would be better all round. 

Then this subject throws light upon the attitude, 
the rights, the honors and the dignities of men 
who are seeking to advance the truth in the field 
of science. If they are wise they are just as much 
us we are seekers of the good of mankind. 

So long as science was purely physical the 
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changes were gradual, and the danger was remote 
but science is now directly, and with increasing 
intensity, studying the nature of the human wind, 
the interior structure of the soul of man, the laws 
which actually influence and control him. In 
other words, the very holy of holies of theology 
has recently been invaded by scientific research. 

The scientific nan is placed in a very embarrass- 
ing position because, in the first place, he becomes 
a rational teacher along with moral teachers ; and 
woral teachers are always jealous of authority. 
No man, when he has had authority once wants 
to let it go; and moral teachers are not different 
from civil rulers in this respect. 

These questions interest every living man of 
active intelligence, and the interest is in proportion 
to the degree in which the bousehold is affected. 
Men are not opposed to newness, or to investiga- 
tion; but they are in favor of taking care of their 
children: and if the tendency of any scientific 
truth is such that there is anxiety and fear, and 
the pulpit and the press are alarmed, and the cry 
is that it is going to dethrone God, and overthrow 
the church, and cut the bands which hold in check 
the depravity of children, are you to be surprised 
that parents stand and look at it with a aay 
’ and bias? I justify every father and mother in 
thinkiug that the most important question is, 
how to bring up their children. I justify them in 
feeling that it is the very foundation of founda- 
tions. 

Now, the scientific man, put in the position of 
un investigator, is liable to bring in view truths 
in their imperfect forws, and to have those truths 
run away with, and given practical tendencies 
that he does not believe in; he sees great and 
important discoveries misused perpetually before 
hiseyes ; and he biwself is blamed for the mischief 
that is thus produced. But you cannot bDlamea 
scientific man for discovering new truths. There 
is only one thing that you can blame him for, and 
that is indifference to the effect of his discoveries. 
While he is investigating he must think of nothing 
except what is truth; but when he has come toa 
rational conclusion on that point he must vot he 
unmindful of the practical bearings of the dis- 
covery which he bas made; and when he meets 
the whole array of social sympathy, of parental 
love, and of brotherly affection, it is not enough 
for him to attempt to whistle it down the wind, 
and say, “It is sectarianism: it is bigotry; it is 
delusion; it is fanaticism.” I say there is reason 
why grave men and women wbo stand at the head 
of that noblest of all institutions, the tamily, 
should look with apprehension, certainly with 
great caution and caretulness, to the bringing up 
of their children ; and to the influences which are 
brought to bear upon them. 

In like manner the winister must of necessity 
be guided by what he believes to be best for his 
whole people. Those who say that a minister 
ought to investigate this that and the other truth 
do not know how he is situated, scientific meu are 
ignorant of the actual duties and responsibilities 
of ministers. My impression of ministers is, not 
that they are devoid of human nature, not that 
they are without vanity and arrogance, not that 
they are not bigoted, and strongly moved to par- 
tisan feeling, but that there is no other equal 
body of wen. The ministers in this northero 
part of our land, so tar as I am acquainted 
with them, and have had intercourse with 
them, are, as a body, 1 think, more ap to give 
a hospitable reception to new truths than any 
other body of men—far more apt to do it than 
lawyers are to accept new disclosures in law, 
or than physicians are to welcome new develop- 
ments in medicine. I think ministers are more 
apt to read and inform themselves concerning the 
new ideas that are advanced in the community, 
and to discuss them backward and forward one 
with another, than any other professional class. 
And it is not fair for. laymen, chancing to bear 
them give expression to progressive views on sub- 
jects that are agitating the public mind, to turn 
upon them, and say, ** Whiy don’t you preach 
those things in the pulpit?” 

There is wuch of truth that would help men if 
you could make them understand it as you do; 

ut sowe of them are dull, and some are super- 
stitious, so that they cannot understand it ; and 
you must bave regard for them as well as for 
those who are wore enlightened. A minister can- 
not preach for any select class in his congregation. 
He must give every man a portion in due season. 
He has no right to preach to the top so as to crush 
the bottom. It is wrong for him to preach ad- 
vanced views which imperil men who are ignorant. 
He is to take men up all together, the bigh and 
the low; and he is to preach those truths which 
will do this. There are enough of them—there 
would be enough if every day were Sunday— 
without going into novelties or difficult subjects 
which are so liable to be wisunderstood because 
men have never grown up to them. 

Then wust nota man advance? Yes, little by 
little: but with his eye, not on what is best fora 
system, but on what is best for huwanity. His 
sympathies must be with the people, and pot witb 
abstract thoughts; with human nature, and not 
alone with divine nature. I say (it is audacious 
to say it) that there is a sense in which one may 
be in such sympathy with God that he is out of 
sympathy with man. One may be to engrossed 
with thoughts of the grandeur of the divine 
nature, be way be so lifted up into the compre- 
bension of spiritual things, as to ferget those 
needy fellow-creatures on earth to whom he is 
sent to minister. 


Aeligious AHetws. 


THE CHURCHES. 

One of the resolutions passed at the last meeting of 
the Boston Universalist preachers ran as follows: 
“That we hail with thankfulness the advent of larger 
ideas and a better spirit than formerly distinguished 
the revival movements of the so-called evangelical 
churches, giving token that the time is not far away 
when they will know no reason why they should not 
invite Universalists, and see no reason why we should 
not accept the invitation to join in a work to which 
both alike are constrained by the love of Christ." 


It has been said that the interest in Christianity in 
Japan has been confined almost entirely to the Samu- 
rai, or the old-time soldier class. This class somewhat 
earlier overcame its fear of government interference, 
and hence the first Christians were almost all of them 
Samurai, but the lower classes are now in the majori- 
ty, as they ought to be, in most of the larger churches. 
A church was organized last summer in Wiyeda, in 
the province of Shinshu, some 125 miles northeast of 
Tokio (Yedo). It grew out of the labors of two men 
who had received comparatively little religious in- 
struction, though Rev. Mr. Miller, of the Reformed 
Church Mission, spent some weeks there at the time 
of the organization of the church, and one of the 
students from the Yokohama school was there per- 
haps two months in all. The church has prospered, 
and worships regularly in a building hired and fitted 
up by themselves. There are between thirty and 
forty members. 


Those who attended the Sunday-school Parliament 
at the Thousand Islands last summer will certainly 
want to go again this year, and urge their friends to 
head in the same direction. The meetings begin Au- 
gust 20, and last but ten days. Rev. W. F. Crafts will 
be Conductor, as before, assisted by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
in charge of Primary Department work, and leading 
Christian workers from Canada and the United States, 
who will soon be announced. The first five days will 
be devoted to a “ Bible Conference’? on methods of 
Bible reading, and the use of * Bible Readings,”’ &c., 
while the second five days will be given to methods of 
Sunday-school work and Christian work, including 
Parents’ Institute,’’ ‘‘ Temperance day,” ‘‘ Laymen’s 
day,’’ &c.; also a normal class will be organized. The 
evenings will be given to popular religious addresses 
by leading preachers and others, and each afternoon 
there will be a service adapted to interest children as 
well as older ones. Rey. J. F. Dayan, Watertown, N. 
Y., secretary of the association of the ‘‘ Thousand 
Island Park,’’ will give further information. 


That many of the young colored churches in the 
South are acquiring stability is evident from their 
readiness to surround themselves with such safe- 
guards as come from organization and fellowship. 
Here is the Southwestern Conference of Congrega- 
tional churches meeting at New Orleans and pro- 


ceeding very like any Conference in New England.- 


Delegates come from New Iberia, Greenville, Terre- 
bonne, Lafourch Crossing, Lake Peigneur and other 
places where Congregationalism was not wont to 
flourish a dozen years ago, and report good progress 
in their churches. The subjects discussed were all 
practical: *‘ What can we do to build up the Church 
of Christ in Louisiana?’ *“* The opening for Missionary 
labor in the State.’’ ‘‘The importance of a sound 
faith and correct life in church members; and the 
matter of Discipline—what it should be and when 
used.”’ ‘‘ Personal experience in the Gospel work in 
Louisiana.’’ ‘* Revivals,’’ and Education.’’ The 
delegates entered into these discussions with great 
heartiness, with the conviction that they were vital 
to the best interests of evangelical religion in our 
State. The past year has been one of most encourag- 
ing results. Of the thirteen churches in conference, 
eleven make full reports showing an aggregate mem- 
bership of 581. All but four of the churches are free 
of debt, and the indebtedness in every cake is to the 
American Missionary Association. The church at 
Terrebonne, under the care of Rev. D. Clay, built 
during last year a neat little chapel ata cost of $994, 
and paid for il, without outside help. The Morris 
Brown Chapel in New Orleans is also rapidly paying 
off its debt. The statistics of the First Congrega- 
tional church of New Orleans (white), at present 
without a pastor, and of the churches at Lockport 
and Petteance are not given. The Missionary Associa- 
tion is certain of constant home support when results 
like the above are secured through its efforts. 


PERSONAL. 

—Rev. Timothy G. Darling, of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Schenectady, receives a hearty call to 
the First Church, Princeton, N. J. 

—Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, whose occasional contri- 
butions to this paper have been read with interest, is 
expected to return soon to this country from Geneva. 

—The Welsh Presbyterian Church in this city is to 
have Rev. Griffith H. Humphreys for its pastor. He 
isa native of Wales, but was educated at Alleghany 


Seminary. 
Episcopal 
Baltimore, last 


—One of the oldest clergymen of the 
Church, Rev. John Wiley, dfed at 


Sunday. He was pastor in Charles and Cecil counties 
for thirty years. 

—Rev. Dr. George 8S. Boardman, one of the oldest 
pastors of the Presbyterian Church, died suddenly at 
Cazenovia, N.Y., Feb. 7, of an affection of the heart, 
He was 8&8 years old. 

—The chaplains of the Connecticut Legislature this 
session are the Rev. Dr. Parker, of the South Congre. 
gational, and Rev. Douglass Miller, of St. John’s Fpis- 
copal, both of Hartford. 


—Rev. Charles H. Willlams, who has long supplied 
the pulpit of the Howard Avenue Congregational 
Church, New Haven, is invited by his people to be. 
come their settled pastor. ; 


—Three new professors at Princeton College—Prof. 
C. A. Young, of Dartmouth, Professor of Astronomy ; 
Prof. C.G. Rockwood, of Rutgers, Mathematics; Prof. 
S. 8. Otis, of Marietta College, Greek. 


—Mr. Henry Morehouse, the English evangelist, 
who has been giving a series of Bible readings in Dr. 
Stephen Tyng’s church in this city, begins this week 
a similar series in Dr. Shaw’s church, Rochester. 


—Revy. J. H. Morley is to be installed at Winona, 
Minn., March Ist; Rev. Geo. A. Hood is called from 
Fergus Falls to the Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis; 
Rev. H. O. Ladd accepts call to Hopkinton, Mass. 


According to the Boston ‘“‘Journal,”’ the Directors of 
the new Art Museum in that city have voted to open 
their rooms free to the public on Sunday afternoons, 
from March 1 to November 1, from 1 to 5 o'clock, P.M. 


—Revy. Noah Dillon, of Washington, D. C., goes to 
the Mt. Calvary Baptist Church, Hartford; Rev. A. 8. 
Houghton, of Lawrence, Mass., declines the call to 
the Roger Williams Free Baptist Church, of Provi- 
dence. 

—Mr. P. U. Sawayama, who, after spending some 
four years in Fvanston, I1l., returned to Japan last 
year, was to have been ordained over one of the 
A. B. C. F. M.’s missions at Osaka last month. This is 
the first instance of the ordination of a native as a 
Protestant preacher. 

—Reyv. Chas. H. Everest resigns the pastorate of the 
Puritan Congregational Church, Brooklyn, to accept 
that of Plymouth Church, Chicago. This change takes 
Mr. Everest to a broader field, but it leaves a vacancy 
which his present charge will have little heart to fill. 
His hold in Brooklyn has been strong. 


—The Yale Seminary Faculty have invited Rev. R. 
W. Dale, of Birmingham, England, to fill the chair of 
the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching next 
year—an excellent choice, and it is gratifying to hear 
‘that the invitation is accepted. Mr. Dale is one of the 
leading preachers among the English Congregational- 
ists, and has of late been giving a series of addresses 
in different parts of England in favor of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Asan author, he is known 
widely through his recent work on the Atonement. 


Vicar Tooth, of Hatchham, finally surrenders him- 
self to the law and goes to jail in Horsemonger Lane 
to stay there until he concludes to purge himself of 
contempt of court. Our readers recall the case. Mr. 
Tooth carried ritualism in his services to extreme, 
was warned by Lord Penzance’s Ecclesiastical Court 
to refrain, but disregarding the caution showed him- 
self more a ritualist than ever, was declared by his 
judgeship to bein contempt and ordered to bearrested. 
He is now a martyr; consistent, at least, for he holds 
that the state has no right to interfere with his form 
of service, and he is willing to suffer rather than sur- 
render the principle. 


—A year ago Geo. A. Bell took charge of the Pilgrim 
Chapel under the duspices of the Church of the Pil- 
grims. Since that time it has more than doubled in 
attendance, and now he is able to report that “ every 
bench in the main hall is occupied; every foot of va- 
cant space where before there was no bench even has 
been seized upon for classes; every room in the place 
is filled or is overflowing with the classes placed there- 
in.’’ On this state of facts he makes a strong appeal 
to the Mother Church for a new building. No! He 
leaves the facts to make theirown appeal. Mr. Bell 
was born to be a builder of missions; this is the third 
that he has built in the City of Brooklyn; and we be- 
lieve that he is now happy in having nothing else 
to do. 

—Union Theological Seminary, New York, suffers 
serious lossin the death of Professor Henry B. Smith. 
His health had been poor for several years, but his 
final illness was the result of a severe cold contracted 
about six weeksago. Dr. Smith was born in Portland, 
Me., on the 2lst of November, 1815, and graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 184. He studied theology 
at Andover and Bangor, continuing his studics at 
Halle and Berlin in Europe. On returning to this 
he became pastor of the Congregational! 
Church at West Amesbury, Mast. In 1847 he was 
chosen Professor of Intellectual and Moral Vhilosophy 
in Amherst College, and three years later he accepted 
the professorship of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary, this city. Ie was transferred 
to the professorship of Systematic Theology in 184, 
and retained this position until 1874, when ill-health 
compelled him to resign. He was then made Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, and occupied the chair of Apolo- 
getics. Professor Smith was also appointed the 
lecturer Un the Ely feundstton fur the present year. 
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Calendar. 


MONDAY. Fes. 5, 1877. 

In Turkey, Midhat Pasha removed from 
the office of Grand Vizier: Edbem Pasha suc- 
ceeds him.—— Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
offers to treat directly with the Porte.—— 
Presidential Electors chosen in Mexico.—— 
Mr. Evarts and Charlies O'Conor argue the 
question of admitting evidence as to Florida 
before the Electoral Commission.——-Ex-Gov. 
Wells denies the Maddox and Littlefield 
stories completely.—— Littlefield’s arrest or- 
dered for not reappearing before the Senate 
Committee.——Advices received that the 
steamer George Washington had sunk off 
Cape Race with twenty-five persons, most 
of whom lived in or near New York. 


TUESDAY, Fes. 6. 

Midhat Pasha'’s downfall the consequence 
of bis baving conspired to dethrone the Sul- 
tan—Small pox epidemic in London.—— 
Electoral Com mission in session on the Florida 
case.——Senate receives a memorial from the 
Smithsonian Institution urging the establish- 
lishment of a National Museum.——Investi- 
gation into the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany’s affairs disclose cash entries made when 
no cash was received. 


WEDNESDAY, Fes 7. 

The Electoral Commission decides by a vote 
of 8to 7 not to admit evidence as to the vote 
of Florida other than the certificates and 
papers presented by the President of the 
Senate, except as to the eligibility of Hum- 
phries, a Republican elector.——Servia ready 
to make peace arrangements.——Queen Vic- 
toria receives the Chinese ambassador. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 8. 

Queen Victoria opens the British Parlia- 
ment in person; in her speech she referred in 
general terms to the Eastern question, ex- 
pressing hopes of a peaceful settlement.—— 
The policy of the British Government dis- 
cussed in both Houses of Parliament; the 
Government disavows any intention of go- 
ing to war.——The noted cow named Tenth 
Duchess of Geneva dead.——Arguments as 
to the ineligibility of Elector Humphries of 
Florida made before the Electoral Commis- 
sion yesterday by Messrs. Merrick and Green 
for the Democrats and Snellabarger and 
Evarts for the Republicans.——A nolle prose- 
qui has been entered against Mr. Belknap in 
the local court at Washington.——Another 
planet discovered. —— Rear-Admiral Wilkes 
dead.——In the Senate, the House bill pro- 
viding for the payment of James B. Eads 
indefinitely postponed. The Indian Appro- 
priation bill amended and passed. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 9. 

The Electoral Commission debates the Flor- 
ida case all day. Addresses made by every 
member. It was finally resolved by a vote of 
8 to 7 to report. Florida as for Hayes and 
Wheeler. Judge Bradley voted with the Re- 
publicans. A protest against the decision of 
the Commission will be presented. The Demo- 
crats will challenge the votes of Elector 
Chaffee in Illinois, Levisse and Brewster in 
Louisiana, and Watts in Oregon. —— Earl 
Granville holds that England ought to unite 
with the European Powers in coercing Tur- 
key.——The Servians declare it impossible to 
discussa stipulation for granting privileges to 
Jews and Armenians equal to those enjoyed 
by other Servian subjects.—U. 8. Senate 
passes the bill incorporating a new submarine 
telegraph company.——The Continenta! Life's 
affairs futher examined before two referees; 
additional evidence of mismanagement and of 
extraordinary payments to offivers produced. 


SATURDAY, Fes. 10. 

Electoral Commission report to the joint 
Convention of Congress that Florida should 
be counted for Hayes and Wheeler. A protest 
presented by the Democrats. The two bouses 
peparage and take a recess till Monday.—— 
Servia and Turkey agree on a basis of peace. 
This includes the saluting of the Turkish flag, 
the preservation of Servian fortresses, and 
the prevention of armed bands crossing the 
froutier.——Ex-President Lerdo, of Mexico, 
arrives in New York.——The Lake Shore and 
Michigan Railroad Company has settled with 
the widow of L. C. Crain of New Haven, 
whose husband was killed at Ashtabula, for 
the sum of $5,175.——Death of Rear Admiral 
Theodorus Bailey. 


Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 
(Oppesite the Cathedral). New \ ork. 


This new and e t hotel, conducted on the 
Eur pean plan, with a ‘of upsu ex- 
cellence and at prices in harmoay with the times, 
is now open for the reception of guests, either 
finest in th or transient. Situation one of the 

west in the City. aod within five minutes’ walk of 


Grand ‘ entra! ot. Great care has been 
with the on, heating and plumbing. 
The dressing-rooms in this house, containing beth 


and toilet are entirely separate. 
y svoid escape of sewer or other 

the sleeping apartments. 
ALE, FULLER 


From Monday, Feb. 5, to Saturday, 
Feb, 10. 


Financtal Quotations—told,— 
M: 


Feb 
Geverument Bonds.— 


‘Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


.... 1164 one *116 

y sixes. ... ....... 
Bide ter “tare Bends. 

Alabama ‘Se. 'S..... ONLY. Ge. C.L. 1878... — 
do Se. — N.Y. 6e. 120 
ao N.Y. 6s, G.C. 1887... — 
do Ra, N.Y. 6s. G.L. 1883... — 
do N.Y. 66, G.L., 1... — 
do Sa, "W..... N.Y.66,G.L. 1982. . — 

Ark. ns, Tuoded..... N.Y. G.L. 1606... 125 

do is. N.Y. 5e.G.L. 1876... — 
76. M.&L. HK... 10 N.C. 66, OJan.&Ja 21 
du is. L. BR.P.B.AN. N.C. A. &U..... 21 
do 7s, M.O. 4&8... 0 N.C. Ga. N.C.R.J.4J. 67 
ao 7s, Ark. c. BR... 10 N.C.N.C.R.. A.40.. 67 
mpnecticut ds.... N.C.,coup..of.J.4J 448 
ado 78. new bonds. 105 fund. act. ..... 16 
do 7a, ind’sed. du 16 
a0 is, avid oonds 105% N.C.N.ods..J.4J... 
indiana o6.......... N.C..N.B.. A.#O.... 
ii. coup. te, "T7..... — N.C... &.7., clase i... 4 
ll. 6s, coup. 79..... go do 2... 2% 

1o@m....... 102 do 4 

Kentucky *s........ 103 Obio Ge, "Bl......... 

Loutetena tie ....... 88 a 

Louisiana N. B..... Rhode Itsiand ts.... 110 
do NF. South Carotina te.. 35 
40 Penite’t’'ry. 38 do Jan.4Jua. 35 
do ts, L.B..... do 6s. Avr.&O0c. 
do &, L.B....... do F.A.. 1868. 
do L.B..18795 — do L.C.. "J. 45 
do 1900...... — d0 LC. "8 AZO 
do Ts. consvl’d. 57 ao 78 of 35 

Mich. 6s. "T8 7¥..... do Non-fund.b 

ao 6a Teno. old ee eee 

Miseour'’ 6a. "76 — ao new ser.. 

L’g Dds.due’Stto WwW 106 do n.b.. — 
funding b. "M-5.... 6% do cunsol........ 

Asyium or U.d, '92.. 106 40 eX. mat.coup 67 

H. & due ie do consol., 24 se. — 

N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... 10'% DUD. of Co. 4. He 1974 

N.Y.C. B's Loan.... 101% do emalib.... — 

C. B.L.....— ado Regis....... 

N.Y. 46. C.L. 1877 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Feb. 10, 1877. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week, 19.917 pkgs. 
Exports, 5.24 pkgs. The market has finaily got to 
a price where business can be done for export, and 
all good sound entire desirable dairies of State 
butter are salable at 20 to XM cts., with 25 cts. as an 
extreme top for finest selections to bome trade. 
Winter-make and poorish odds and ends of State 
botter are plenty here and not wanted at over 
M@iée. Fresh winter-make Western corn-fed 
stock is in good demand at 2@%c. We note sale 
of 7 entire dairies Chenango County at Zc, (about 
200 pkgs. in all). Alsoa nice lot of Delaware and 
Chenango County dairies, fine (together about 180 
firkins and tubs), at 24c.; and also sale of 450 tubs 
good Northern County dairies st c.—all for 
Enalish account. We quote: Finest Seyt 
and Oct. make, creamery, 33@%5c.; fall make, 
good to choice, %@%0c.; winter-made common 
stock, 15@Wec.; middie and southern tier counties, 
entire dairies, ine, 4@2%c.; Northern Welch dairy, 

fine, 23@25c.; N. Y. State dairy, good to choice, 
Western fresh mili butter, roll 
butter, 15@20c.; debris of the market, 

Cheese.—HKeceipts for the week. 4.74 voxes. 
Exports, 13,300 boxes. Gold 105%. Market remains 
as before quoted—steady and firm and with no 
change in the situation. During the week there were 
several sales of leading factories at iI5kc. We quote: 
State factory fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 15@15\c. ; 
State factory, prime. early make. M@lbc.; State 
factory, fair to good. 12@léc.: Western fair to 
good, early make, 12@liéc.; Western choice fiat 
and Cheddar cheese, M@i6c.; skimmed, haif- 
skimmed, etc., 

are 6@8c. per doz.lower. We auote: Fresh 
eges. pear-by marks, per duzen, 23@25c.; Western 
Southern and Canada, per dosen, W@2lic.; limed 
per dozen, 15@18c. 

Beans.—Choice Marrows, per bush., 62 pounds, 
mediums, per bush., pounds, $2.0e@ 
$2.40. 

Apples are higher. We quote: Western New 
York selected, $2.00@82.50; mired lots, $1 782.00. 

Dried Apples.—N. Y. #tate, sliced, 4k@5ke.; 
quarters, 44% @50c. per pound. 

Craaberries.-—Choice bushel crates, §2.50@ 
$2.75. 

Oranges.— Florida, per 100, $2@83. 

Game.— Venison ts outiawed, and the business 
goes to Boston. Partridges out of favor. Quail 
plenty. We quote: quail, per dos.. Tic.@$1.25. 
grouse, per pair, rabbits. per pair. |5@25c. 


A PRIME INVESTMENT. 


FOR SALE BY 
CEO. K. SISTARE, 
Missouri and lowa Inrproved 
"We tee, as an assurance 
never lost a duliar; never delayed « day on inter- 
est or Will get ho investor over 


BROOKLYN WATER BONDS, 
10 =: that we loan not to exceed one-third of 


PAYABLE 
PER CENT. NET. 
the actual value. in over six years’ business 
HENR} 


Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


No. 155 BROADWAY. 


Sound to the Core! Its Management “Able, 
Prudent, and Honorable!” 


Read the following Official Certificates: 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, January 24d, i876. 
To the Editors of the Evening Journal: 

Having caused a personal examination to be 
made of the condition and affairs of the Wash'ng- 
ington Life Insurance Company of New York, as 
of the 3ist day of December, 1876, by Hon. John A. 
Call, Jr.. Deputy Superintendent. duly appointed 
by me for that purpose,and deeming it for the 
public tnterests that the result of bis investigation 
should be published, I herewith enclose his report 
for publication. 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. SMYTH, 
Acting Superintendent. 


ALBANY, January 73d, 1877. 


Hon. William Sena Acting Sup’t New York Inewr- 

ance Depart 

I that, in accordance with 
the pruvisions contained itn your apvointment, Nv. 
#2, da mber 1876, and with the aserist- 
ance of Mesers. Ballard, Willis, and W. H. Smyth, 
l have complete i an examination uf the Wasning- 
ton Life losurance Company of New Yurk City. 

The very satisfactory condition of the company, 
as exhibited below, is attributable to the manage- 
mentcf ite affairs by able, prudent. anu hovvorable 
men. It gives me P \easure to state that in a mia- 
ute and exacting investigation | find nuthing to 
; but, om the contrary, much cum 


nd. 
~ schedules of mortgages, deferred pre- 
miums, and real estate investmen:is Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1876, being the date «f examination, bave 
beeo placed on file in the department. 
The fvilowtng are toe assets and habilities : 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mort@ages..... 2,354,252 79 
Cash io bank and office. 1:6,.654 18 
Accrued interest on investments........ 53,071 
Loans on policies within their value.... 19,108 «4 
Net unceliectedand defe:red premiums. 18,429 % 
Par Market 
Stocks and Bonds. ralue. va/ ue. 
U. 8. 6s, registered..... $510,000 $551,400 
N. Y. State js, regist’d. 100,000 100,000 
N.Y. (City 7s, regiet’d.. 1,138,500 
N. Y. City 5s. regist’d.. 172,00 122.200 
Brookiyn 78, regiet’d.. 20,000 298,000 
Brooklyn 6s, regist'd.. 100,000 107,00 
Kingst nCity coupons, 
82 82 093,210 $2,358,100 $2.359,100 
Agents’ balances. .... 2... 43,582 92 
Total assets......... $5,205 4% 36 
Deduct ttems not admitted: 
Morteages taken for debt...... $10,838 81 
Value of real estate over de- 
partment appraisal............ 37,7384 
DOIONCOS. .. 48 y2 
Agents’ balances 562 0.206 
Total admitted assets........... $5,173,278 83 
LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies....... $4,337 644 00 
Unpaid and endowments out due. 43,306 
Premiums puid in 2.388 51 
Unpaid dividends to stuckholiders....... DO 


Total lHabilities as to policy-holders. . $4,386,685 
Surplus as regards pelicy- 


756.593 00 


5,173,278 8% 
Capital $125,000 60 


Respectfully submitted, 
JouN A. MCCALL, JR., Deputy Sup't. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
CYRUS MUNN, W. A. BREWER, Jr.. 


Assistant Secretary. Vice-President. 
& FRENCH, W. HAXTUN, 
Sup’'t of Agencies, Becretary. 


B, W. MCCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc..on Commis- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon a6 sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. 8 & CO., 

New Yor. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskil) 
Mountain and other creameries. 


Canes and 3 cent stamp for 33 beauti 
o Cards, or Scroll. or White 
with pame. | Mail. Thou 


W. CANNCN, Box 279, Mass 


John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 

FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 


Decorations in all the Newest Designs, and of 
Superior workmanship. Designs and Bstimates on 


application. 
Goods Orst-class. Prices low. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


FOR THE YEAR 
Premiu 
interest ¢ Bond and Mortwage Loans. 
Interest on Premiuw Notes and other 


$1,285,331 
$21,994 7 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Claims by Death and Matured En- 
duw ments. and Payment of Annuities, 
(see detailed statement) 

Paid Divitendsand Purchased Policies. 

Puid Salaries, Office. Agency. 

otner Expenses 

Medical Examiner's Fees..... 9 oo 

Commissions and advertising 151,130 45 


10 
578.701 26 


eee eee ee ee 


Cash in pease Company draw- 
ing interest 
Bonds and Mortgages and In- 
terest accrued on same, se- 
cured x hy Real Estate, worth 
double the amount loaned, 
and protected by re Io- . 
surance Policies held by 
the Company, in amount of 
Loans on Policies in force... 
(The reserve on each P: 
ey on which loan exists 
exceeds largely the 
amount of oote on the 


same.) 
United Srates and New York 
State tocks 
Real Estate at Cost 
Quarterly and semi-annual! 
premiums deferred. 
premium and interest 
of collection A. 


cuurse 


(Market the secu- 
rities, 12.) 

Interest due and accrued, 

all other property........... 792.965 28 


Dividen all 


other 95,161 47 
uired on all Poli- 
combined 
per cent. 
assachusetts rule of vai- 
8,318,109 00 8.673.702 % 
Surplus as to Policy Holders (Mass- 
sachusetts 4 ver cent. vaiuation).. $1481.46 
$1.900,000 00 


Estimated sarplus by New York 4% 
per cent. vaiuation 
HENRY ®TORKES, President. 
c. ¥. WEM PLE, Vice-Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY. Secretary. 
8. N. STEBSBING, Actuary. 


Hi. PLE, 
H. B. STOKES, Secretaries. 


DIRECTORS: 
HENRY STOKES 


James M. MCLEAN, 

AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Www. K. 

J. BRowN, 

EDWARD HAIGHT, 

PEAHSALL, 
W.J. VALENTINE, VAN ZANDTLANE, 

AMBROSEC -KINGSLAND, Jacon I. L. HALSEY, 

M 


Claims 


Ss. HARR . YEATMAN, 

A. SEAVER, Louis, 
ne. FELLOWS, N. K. MASTon 
EKDMUND Corr cisco, 
Joun T. TERRY. JACOB NAYLO 
JAMES STOKES, JR. Philadelphia, 
A. WALTON SETH ER, 
OR. VANDERBILT. JR., Boston, 
Gro. W. QUINTARD, EPWARD KING, 
EDWARD SCHELL, Joun H. WATSON 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor cpon the Adver- 


tiser and the Publisher by yy 
saw ne advertiseme 
Union. 


BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants’ and young children’s 
wear. at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materiais 
made up. Richly-made Sacques for Childrens 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
808 Broadway, and 13 E. 19h St. 


Infants’ complete Wardrobes..............« S000 
Furnished Baby 9.00 
5.0c 


The Brooklyn Daily Union, 


RECOGNIZED AT HOME AND ARROAD 
as the 
Largest and Best Two-Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


Published every Alternecn at the corner of 
Palten and Frent Streets. 


The Union has«a large circulation, and reaches 
the homes of our very best citizens. in that way 
meeting the merchant, manufacturer, and pro- 
fessional men—that portion of the public whe 
mst readily appreciate and patronize first-class 
institutions. For advertisers desirous ot reaching 
these classes there is no better medium than the 
columns of THE BROOKLYN DAILY UNION, 
our rates being as reasonable as any Grst-class 
newspaper, either iu Brooklyn or New York. 

Terms to out of town subscribers, $6 per year, 
postage paid. 
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Che Household. 


WHEATEN BREAD 
AS WE GET IT AND AS WE SHOULD GET IT. 
By ANNIF H. JEROME. 
| N this connection it may be truly said that (rod 

- proposes and man disposes. 

The fair oval grain, rich in treasures of phos- 
phates, gluten and starch, comes to us perfectly 
adapted to our physical wants; but instead of 
using it as heaven evidently designed, we pass it 
over to the miller with instructions to manufac- 
ture a superfine flour which shall rival the snow 
in whiteness. 

In other words, we imperatively require the ex- 
traction of more than three-fourths of its nutri- 
tive properties, and insanely plume ourselves on 
the possession of the remaining innatritious 
fourth. 

Considerations of real if not vital importance 
are set aside in order that our tables may be gar- 
nished with a loaf that shall delight our eyes, how- 
ever it fail to answer the requirements of our 
stomachs. 

And what are the positive results accruing from 
this loaf of delicate whiteness? Unquestionably 
weak muscular fiber, insufficiently nourished 
brain, and last but not least, a fine set of—false 
teeth ! 

Yet notwithstanding bone, muscle and brain 
unmistakably protest against their imioolation on 
the altar of custom and vanity ; notwithstanding 
our purses would be heavier, and the little ones 
we love stronger, rosier and brighter, we persist 
in requiring the ‘‘fine” and “‘superfine” with a 
constancy that would, if directed to a better end, 
be worthy the highest admiration. So much for 
wheaten bread as we get it. 

And now how should we get it? Most em- 
phatically in its possible perfection. Our flour 
should be from selected wheat finely-ground and 
wholly anbolted. This isthe best. In case, how- 
ever, of a compromise being required between the 
wholly unbolted and the fine” or superfine,” 
we may turn to the “ middlings.” 

This latter will, in the hands of a competent 
housewife, make a delicious loaf or a plate of hot 
rolls (raised tea biscuit) fit to set before the veriest 
epicure. 

But let the housewife be sure, in making this 
bread, to add a good proportion of Indian mush, 
or, if more convenient, she can take the Indian 
meal and seald with boiling milk. 

Water will of course do, but wost old-fashioned 
housewives prefer mixipg what is in domestic 
parlance termed ‘‘the sponge” with milk rather 
than water, and I frankly confess to a partiality 
for the old-fashioned way. 

In regard to that wholly unbolted flour I will 
say that no one who bas ever eaten of the delight- 
ful rolls which may be made of it will feel like 
dispensing with them even one morning in the 
year. And fortunately they are easily prepared. 

About two quarts of the flour, a little salt and a 
measure of Horsford’s baking preparation, all 
mixed with milk to the consistency of flannel 
cakes, will complete their manufacture. The 
baking is the next thing. Sheet-iron half-circular 
roll pans and a hot oven are the last requisites. 

After this eat, enjoy, and forevermore eschew 
the fine” and superfine.” 


The Little Folks. 


THE SPIDER AND THE WAST’. 
By Rev. A. C. Rog. 


HAT old weather-beaten barn on the hill-side, 
how it stands before my memory, with its 
warm stone basement, and straight gray siding, 
and mopsy roof. We called it the New Barn 
why, we children could not tell, unless it was that 
there was an older, which gave way to modern 
improvements long ago. Below were the warm 
stables; on one side for the horses, on the other 
for the cows, and back of that a storing place for 
plows, barrows, and farm tools. Over these were 
two great deep mows (bays, they call them some- 
times) which after harvest were filled quite to the 
roof with bay or grain. Between them was the 
jarge barn floor, where the men used to husk 
corn, and ‘‘Grip,” the terrier, and we children 
hunt rats in the fall: and which was musical all 
winter with the sound of the flail. Two heavy 


timber frames, on either side of the floor, joined | 


across these held the straw as it was threshed | 


out. This would often stay there the season 
through ; and it was a blessed hiding place, where 
I, a bookish boy, used to spend many an hour 
with *‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

Little by little the great piles of bay melted 
down during the winter, the faster when the 
weather was bitter and cold; and by May the 
mows were empty—the cattle had gone afield, and 
the surplus had been sold. Then the barn-swal- 
lows took possession, and built their nests of 
sticks and mud upon the ends of the pins which 
fastened the rafters overhead. And through the 
blind slats of the windows came also great fierce 
hornets, and fiery *‘ yellow-jackets,” and carpenter 
bees, and mason and paper wasps. There were 
many gentler insects, too, that | learned to know 
and love. Somehow there was a sort of under- 
standing among them, whereby they went each 
his own way: and built, and bunted, and 
preyed upon each other and defended themselves 
as they might. 

This was overhead. Aron d me fat spiders 
spread their nets in the corners of the roof, and 
among the sheaves ; and sometimes they gobbled 
up an unwary fly, and sometimes fought with 
stronger game which they mastered only by 
strategy and toil. The steel-blue mason wasps 
took their turn, too, in huntjmg them; and the 
spider, which came forth as they struck the web, 
fled precipitately to his hiding-place, and there 
presented his mailed head and deadly jaws. If he 
had been quick enough, the wasp left. Her sting 
could not be brought to bear, and she must ex- 
pose her delicate antenne to her foe. But if she 
caught the spider on his net, she pounced upon 


him like a lioness, disabled bim with her sting,’ 


aud bore him away to the cell she was building. 
There she packed him away with six or eight 
others, and laid heregg. While the bite of spider, 
or sting of hornet or paper wasp was death within 
a minute to any insect, that of the mason wasp 
seemed only to chloroform the spiders ; and there 
they lay alive, but insensible and motionless, till 
the future grub ate them one by one. , 

After a little the boy became part of the strange 
company. He was content to let the hornets and 
wasps and the birds alone. The last he loved; 
and the first he respected, because they had 
stings, and father vould bardly afford that he 
should burn them out. They had learned that 
he meant them no harm: and soon built, and fed 
their young, and fought and hunted, as though 
he were not there. What lessons he gained, and 
happy bours he spent! so interested that the 
fortunes even of Crusoe and his man Friday were 
forgotten. 

The mason-wasp is as mach at home on a spider's 
web as the owner himself; but her relative, the 
paper maker, is caught just likea fly, and escapes, 
if at all, by breaking the net. A bee or wasp is 
noble game for a spider, and affords a bursting 
meal, after which the bloated thing lies gorged 
for days. Many a well-matched fight did I see of 
this sort, as I lay there in the straw. 

A paper-wasp bad begun a nest pot farfrom my 
own. I had become much interested in its habits, 
and it had learned to come and go without regard- 
ing me. One day I heard an angry bum froma 
spider’s web near. My wasp was caught by her 
leg in one of the great cable threads that formed 
the frame ofthe net. Had it been rigid, she could 
have broken it. But it was over a yard long, and 
yielded several inches to her frantie efforts, and 
then came back with a spring. The spider felt 
the commotion and rushed upon her; but went 
back as fast, as the wasp made a dash at him, and 
he saw whatit was. Aftera few more wild efforts, 
the captive tried quietly to release herself, but 
could not. The thread was wound about her leg 
and entangled in the thorny processes of the knee- 
joint. It was hopelessly fast. 

The spider had caught a Tartar, and seemed in 
a puzzle. His first inclination was evidently to 
let the prey escape. But there it was, fast; and 
such noble game! No, he must try. He came 
closer; the wasp took no notice—yet closer, and 
tried to throw a thread; and in an instant she 
was upon him. A little more spring to the thread, 
and it had been all over with the spider. Plainly 
that was too risky. He drew aside to consider, 
and formed his plan. It was to lasso his prey, 
and bind it fast, foot and wing, till it was helpless ; 
and then in safety inflict the fatal bite. 

He fastened his thread and tried to carry it 
around and past the wasp; but the desperate 
insect drove him back, and the fresh glutinous 
line touched and fastened itself uselessly to the 


the sides of the building; and a platform of poles: web. After a little consideration, the spider 


climbed by the wheat-straws above the net, past 
the wasp, and coming down got opposite her and 
pulled the cord tight. The wasp avoided the effort 
to bring it across her body, and it came down 
upon the cable and stuck there. Nothing disecour- 
aged, the spider a He fastened the 
thread where he then“was, and returning by the 
same journey went with wonderful sagacity to 
the other side of his captive and again attempted 
to bring the cord over her body. Again the wasp 
avoided the cast, but in doing so was entangled in 
the first thread. By this her range of movement 
of five or six inches was reduced to less than two. 

Warned by this, the wasp made no more wild 
movements, and contented herself with barely 
avoiding each cast of her enemy. But the spider 
drew hard upon and fastened each thread, and 
it became a new danger to the struggling insect. 
Soon one of her buzzing wings was fast, and then 
another leg. 

Next the spider stretched strong cords as a sort 
of framework about the wasp, running back and 
forth, doubling and trebling them. These were 
about three inches from her; and now the per- 
severing insect could pass from side to side, and 
draw the threads, and make them touch some- 
where and tell. Soon every wing and leg was 
hampered, drawn down, and tied fast. 

The matter seemed secure ; and the spider ap- 
proached the wasp’s head, intending to bite its 
antenna. But at the fatal moment the lithe in- 
sect doubled on itself, and made a lunge at ber 
foe, thrusting her sting far out, with the tiny drop 
of poison on its point. It glanced harmlessly 
from the spider's mailed head. But it was a nar- 
row chance. Had it struck squarely the keen 
point would have gonethrough. The spider ran 
frightened into his hole; andagain I thought he 
would give it up. 

After a little, however, he came back, spun 
more threads about and across his captive, and 
tried to bite again. Little the elastic cords would 
give; and the spider dared not trust his buge soft 
body too near. He then set himself to weave a 
sort of separate net about his captive, pulling on 
the threads already fast, turning the wasp this 
way and that, till her whole body was fairly 
white. 

The end was evidently near. In the struggle 
the insects had disregarded me, though my face 
was but a couple of feet from them. I never did 
fancy spiders. Their ingenuity I admired, and 
studied their habits ; and, if they let me and my 
pets alone, did not trouble them. But their glut- 
tonous, unsocial, ferocious ways | disliked; and I 
had watched wy friend, the wasp, many an hour, 
and did not mean to desert her now. 

The spider felt that matters were safe, and 
came, as before, toward the wasp’s head, who 
could do nothing but thrust out her sting in im- 
potent rage. My face and hands were now within 
six inches of the insects ; but they paid no atten- 
tion. I hada sharp pen-knife open, and placed 
the back of its point at the wasp’s head, and ran 
it under the deadly net down her back and be- 
tween herwings. This 1 did slowly and carefully, 
and carried away the ‘most of the web on the 
point of the knife. In a moment the insect was 
partly free; and with a mighty effort, regained 
the use of her wings. Another stroke or two, and 
all was cut loose ; and with the ends of the threads 
hanging from her, the wasp flew up to und settled 
on the roof, where she was long busy cleaning 
herself from the sticky snares, Meanwhile the 
surprised and disappointed spider fled to his hole ; 
and with a boys displeasure I kicked his nest to 
pieces. 

I have often thought asa man of that hour's 
struggle. 1 am not sure | was fair to the spider. 
But as between wasp and spider, even, there is a 
choice. Wasps are cruel enough to everything 
else but they are kind and loving in their own 
community, and I was interested in their motherly 
ways with their young. 

I learned also a deeper lesson of which I was 
dimly conscious then ; and I think it plead with 
me in the wasp’s behalf. Many a time since has 
it come to me, with the recollection of my heed- 
less waspish friend. as I have seen young maidens 
in the toils of a fatal attachment while a villain 
plied his snares to ruin them body and soul. 
And the thought of the captive in the spider's web 
has come to me as I have seen men, too, fast 
caught by the taste for the wine cup, thinking 
that with their few inches of freedom there was 
no danger—have seen overdriven brain workers 
and invalids recovering from sickness hampered 
by the cord of tonics, and stimulants, and deadly 
bitters ; and beheld how they trusted to them 
more and more, and became hopelessly entangled 
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and perished—and have learned the influences 
which in a hundred ways catch and hold strong 
men, till the Devil and his children bind them 
fast and do them to death. 

Their hopeless condition appeals to my heart ; 
and I long to ery aloud as they depend on pur- 
poses of self-amendment, and tell them of the 
only Power that can save, and rend their bonds, 
and set them utterly free—even a Power farther 
above man than I was above the insects at my 
feet. There is no security in the reformation of 
such in any lower strength. But there it can be 
found ; and by prayer *‘ They may recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil, whoare taken 
captive by him at his will.” 


— 


MORE ABOUT AU NT LOIS. 


By Fanntre H. GALLAGHER. 


FEW years after the severe lesson in table 
manners of which I told you last week, 
business made it necessary for my father to 
move his family farther East. Among the many 
leave-takings I rewember none more distinctly 
than Aunt Lois’s. She came up the night before, 
bringing a loaf of potted chicken for our jour- 
ney and some of our favorite cookies. Point- 
ing toward me she said, “I used to think, 
Susan, that this child would grow up to be a 
heedless, wasteful woman, but I think she has 
been improving lately, so lve brought her a pres- 
ent to encourage her in doing well.” 

How wy heart beat as she searched in her pock- 
et for something. Would it be some of those 
ivory earrings, or this or that treasure I had so 
longed to handle and possess ” Hee she drew out 
a soft paper and unfolded slowly before my eager 
eyes—a pair of stockings. 

“These will be useful for you, child. They may 
be a trifle large now, but with proper care they 
will last till you are a woman.” 

1 hastened tothank her, and she appeared satis- 
fied, but mother understood my disappointment, 
and after Aunt Lois’s departure tried to show me 
how much she meant by the gift. They are very 
nice, my dear, for they came from England, and it 
was a great deal for Aunt Lois to give you.” But 
she took care to put them safely away herself, 
knowing well I was not disposed to value them 
as highly as | would a few years later. 

Dear Aunt Lois! Up among the angels now, 
maybe you have learned more of the childish 
heart than you knew then. You did not dream 
that in your efforts to help me conquer my faults 
you were driving me farther away from the good 
and farther away from yourself. 

Well, vears went by, my school-days were over, 
and a visit back to the old home was promised 
me. 

We had heard of many changes among our 
friends, that Aunt Lois’s health was seriously 
affected, and soon after a letter told us that she 
would be an invalid for the rest of her short life. 
Mother and I often talked it over, and wondered 
how she would bear the suffering days and weary 
nights, whether her character would be softened 
by disease or her peculiarities become more 
marked. 

Well, it was a bright day in June when I set 
foot again in the little town which bad been my 
home so many years. Wishing to surprise my 
friends I had told none of them of my intended 
visit, so found no one waiting for me at the Depot. 

Walking slowly aloug the street, noticing 
changes here and there, I caught sight of Aunt 
Lois’s little cottage. ‘‘I do believe Ill make her 
the first call! She alwaysdid appreciate attention 
even from us children,” I said to wyself. I went 
around to the side door as we used to do, tapped, 
and her own voice called, ‘‘ Come in.” 

I could see her through the crack in the door 
sitting in a high-backed arm-chair,—no rocking- 
chair, though, but one that stood firm on its four 
legs. Her plump form bad grown thin, her cheeks 
burned with the fever which was consuming her, 
and even as I stood there a cough seemed to tear 
her frame. 

e She started up when she saw me, and drew me 
right into her arms where she held me tight. 
‘*Susan’s child has come to see me! Susan's child 


has come to see me! The Lord be praised |” 


Then she held me off and looked me all over. 
‘* When did you come ?” she asked abruptly. 

‘* When the cars came in, half an hour ago.” 

‘**And you came first to see me! I'll not forget 
that! Howdollook? Very sick,dontI? No! 
don’t tell me what you don’t believe! I know I’m 
going to die, but I'm not afraid, child, though it’s 
a hard road—a hard road,” she repeated slowly. 
‘* But I’m all ready,” she said going slowly to those 


mysterious doors I so well remembered. At the 
foot of the bed was a shelf. ‘*Do you see that 
box up there’? I never showed it to any one 
before, but in it is everything I shall need to wear 
to my grave, even my stockings. I never did like 
to have people meddle with my things, and there 
is no need they should then. But the Lord doesn’t 
tell us when we shall go nor who shall go first : it 
may be Daniel instead of me. So I’ve put his 
clothes in there too, that we may both be ready, 
and every night before we go to sleep we lie here 
and wonder who will gofirst. May the Lord's will 
be done!” Then after a pause she closed the 
doors, walked off into the little pantry and bronght 
mea great sliceof pound-cake. ‘ There, child, eat 
it! you haven't had such cake since you went 
away from here. Some day I'll teach you how to 
make it.” ‘‘Oh! AuntLois !” I said, remembering 
the cookies and the brandy-cheese as well, 
‘* what children we used to be !” 

Pretty good children,—a great deal better be- 
haved than children now-a-days, thanks to me; 
for Susan never would have got along with you 
all without my help and advice.” 

Looking round the small rooms and noticing 
how neat and trim everything was, **‘ Who helps 
you do you work, Aunt Lois?” Straightening her- 
self up she said indignantly, ‘‘ Do you suppose as 
long as I have strength to crawl I'm going to have 
anybody fingering my things? No! when I get 
into that bed yonder I can’t help myself, but as 
long as I can keep out and have such a man as 
Daniel to help me I don’t want aay other help.” 

Just then the gate shut, and a heavy step was 
heard on the walk. 

**Here comes Daniel! He'll be glad to see you, 
child. He always did like you, but — t let that 
wake you vain 

Unele Daniel's greeting was cordial hearty. 
“You're going to take your things off and stay 
with us, ain't you?” But before l could answer 
Aunt Lois said, *‘ No, Daniel! Like as not shes 
got a big trunk,—all the girls have nowadays,— 
besides, you know I don't like people around too 
much. She'd better go to her uncle’s where there 
is plenty of room.” 

‘* But I can come and see you often, can’t I ?"— 
understanding her better than I used to. 

‘* Yes, child, and you can read to me too. I get 
hungry to hear God's words, and my eyes are not 
so good as they used to be. But don’t stay too 
long when you come, I like short visits best.” 

As soon as possible after this last remark I took 
my leave, but many a balf hour that summer |! 
spent with her, though I could not always adapt 
myself to her moods, nor keep from feeling a little 
hurt at her blunt remarks. But I learned to ad- 
mire her patience in bearing pain, her strong 
faith in her Father's love and care, and her readi- 
ness to depart and be with Him at any moment. 

Toward the last of my visit, we young people 
found plenty to do, picnics, rides, pleasure-parties 
filled the time, and wnen | went to bid Aunt Lois 
goodby, I had not been to see her fora whole week. 
She sat as usual in her great chair, and her greet- 
ing was kind, though like herself. 

‘* Where have you been all the week, child ?” 

‘*Well, Aunt Lois,” I began, my conscience ac- 
cusing me of neglect as I spoke, “‘there has been so 
much going on, a picnic and a ride—” 

“Ah! I know, I know! you young folks have 
been off all the week, and your head has been so 
full of other things you forgot me. Well, I don't 
lay it up against you, for you're young and giddy 
like the rest. But remember one thing to your dying 
day, when I’m under the sod: whoever else 
you forget never forget the Lord Jesus, who 
bought you witb his own blood !” 

Dear Aunt Lois! I am a woman now, with a 
woman's cares and resporsibilities, and you have 
been sleeping for years in your quiet bed, but 
how many times have your words come back to 


me, in the hurry and press of daily cares, in the. 


busiest hours of life, or when my cup of joy 
seemed so full it could hold no more, 

‘* Never forget the Lord Jesus, who bought you 
with his own blood.” 


THE FRENCH PUZZLE. 
PAS DE LIEU RHONE QUE NOUS. 


Our eall for renderings of the above French 
phrase, must have been unhappily worded, for we 
especially wanted incorrect answers. The phrase 
is evidently a hard one, for we bave received only 
nine answers, all of them being correct. General- 
ly our puzzle answers number hundreds. In a 
private way, however, we have secured several 
original versions, a few of which we give herewith : 

The author of ‘“‘ Helen’s Babies” translated at 


sight thus: *‘Not so far from the Rhone as we. 
That is decidedly the best of the translations. 

A young lady graduate of a Parisian school 
after patient study elaborated the following: 
“ The (gliding) Rhéne (separates) the steps of the 
(familiar) spot and us.” 

R. G., who thereby betrayed his fondness for 
games of cards, evolved this: ‘* Pas(s) de(al) 
(yo)ieur o(w)ue que(e) n—” The ‘‘ous” bothered 
him until one who is older and wiser than he sug- 
gested *““O you ass,” which seemed to meet the 
case. 

Most people said that they were rusty on their 
provincial French, and gave it up. 

In conclusion we print a rhymed answer sent by 
“Charl,” of Brooklyn : 

“ You whnt some help, you say. to read it? 
* Pas de lieu Rbéne que nous.” 


But now I'm sure you will not oeed it: 
Paddle your own canoe !"’ 


Pu3zles. 


QUOTATION BLANKS. 


The words required to fill the blanks arranged in orJer 
give a quotation from Pope. 


“ Unless above himself —— can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!" 
—Samuel Danie! 
“They say, —— men are moulded out of faults.” 

— Shake spearr. 

“ But who can paint 

Like Nature? -— imagination boast 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers?” 
—Thomaon. 

“ To those who know thee not, no word can ——. 

And those who know thee know all words are faint.” 

—Hannah More. 


“ No sense they have of ills to come 
care 


Ah, ‘tell = they are men.’ — (Gray. 
“ How blest is he —— crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease!’ 
—(joldamith. 
“He that will not when he may, 
When he will he —— have nay.”’ 
Prorerh 


“ And —— that [ am happier than I know.” 
— Milton. 


“ The evil that men do lives after ——. 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


—Shakeapecr:. 
“ Sweet bird, that shunn'‘st the noise of folly 
—— musical, most melancholy !"" — Milton. 
RACHEL. 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in switch but not in cane: 

My secofid is in reign but not in mane: 

My thtrd is in dungeon but not in cell: 

My fourth is in gentle but not in mild: 

My fifth is in inform but not in tell: 

My whole is an animal savage and wild. 

Rosse 
AN ENIGMA. 


I am a garland composed of anger, strife, hate, cunning. 
and reverence ;—three animals,—part of the head, and a head 
covering ;—an element, a liquid pear!, a rent, a weed, a grain. 
a tax,and an epoch. I contain two articles, two interjec- 
tions, a verb, a preposition, and three pronouns. In me may 
be found, moisture, melting, and caloric; the seat of life. and 
in short I can say with truth, the whole world is found In me. 


H. E. 
A METAGRAM. 
Behead a coward and leave a bird. Then behead and trans- 
pose and leave part of a feather. Curtail and leave a wagon. 
LENA. 
A WORD SQUARE. 
Part of a ship. 
Chilliness. 
Rugged. 
An animal. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 1. 
Syncupations.—|. Phrase, phase. 2. Fawn, fan. 3. Flame, fame. 
A Checker Pustle.— 


There are ways of doing it. any one has disc: v- 
ered arule by which to work it out we would be pleased to know 
what it ts. 

A lea, meal, lame, game, gem, me. 


A Diamond Pussle.— A 
U 8 
AS HEN 
BEL 
N 
A Word Square.— LAS P 
LowsR 
AWARE 
BRE S 
PRES 


ana 
Tort 
wri 
the 
the 
to 
tec 
asp 
lin 
ent 
Wo. 
rild 
ely 
ler 
na 
et. 
nd 
eT 
nd 
le 
p 
its 
er 
ly 
ir 
in 
le 
in 
id 
ld 
ft 
& 
) 
d 
a 
y 
i 
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Farm Garden. 


“COLD “BARNS. 
There are exceptions, undoubtedly, 
but most of our farm barns are too 
cold. It is well to provide for ventil- 


-ation, but we leave too many open 


cracks between the boards, and too 
many panes of glass broken, and ex- 
cuse our shiftlessness on the plea of 
ventilation. When building a barn 
for cattle, we should wake the walls 
tight, and then if there is danger of 
too little air inside on these cold, 
windy nights, a window may be left 
open an inch ortwoatthe top. We 
have seen a few stables that needed 
small openings for ventilation, even 
in the coldest weather, but the num- 
ber of such is very small, for where 
there is one that is too close, there 
are fifty that are too open. Newly 
built stables are now usually boarded 
and clapboarded, or the boards are 
jointed and matched, but wany old 
barns are seen in all parts of the 
country with the covering boards 
nailed on with cracks between them 
from an eighth toa half inch ip width. 
Perhaps they were laid closer when 
they were put op, but either on 
account of the boards being unseason- 
ed, or wet, when laid, the joints are 
extremely open now. Insuch stables, 
we have seen the animals covered by 
white frost, or snow, on cold mornings 
when the mercury was, perhaps, 
below zero. Now, there can be no 
profit in keeping animals, unless they 
are well fed and well protected from 
the inclemencies of the weather. 

It requires a certain amount of food 
to maintain present condition, to re- 
pair the wastes of the body, and to 
keep up the animal beat. If an ani- 
malis kept in a barn so cold that a 
large proportion of its food is used 
up in maintaining animal heat, there 
can be little or no profit realized on 
the food consumed. Every warm- 
blooded animal converts a portion of 
its food into heat, and the more we 
can save this"animal heat by the use 
of boards, the less food will be re- 
quired, and, as boards are cheaper 
than hay for keeping animals warm, 
it will pay to use them pretty freely. 

A great deal of cold may be kept 
out of old stables by sheathing up on 
the inside, from the floor to the scaf- 
folds, with matched boards. Cheap, 
sappy, unplaned boards will answer 
a good purpose, for such inside work, 
if the edges are jointedfand matched. 
such work may be done by almost 
any common laborer who can use a 
saw, hanimer and plane, and if taken 
under cover, one can keep warm at 
such work almost any day in winter. 
So we say again, our barns are too 
eold, and it will pay to make them 
warmer.—| New England Farmer. 


BREAKING STEERS. 

EVERY farmer knows that a handy 
pair of oxen—a pair that can back 
nearly as much as they can draw, that 
are quick to mind the word, that can 
be driven as well at the plow handles 
as by their side, that will not run 
away every time they are left alone, 
that will not crowd or pull apart in 
the yoke,—such a yoke of cattle is 
worth the highest price. Now, this 
value is wade in propérly breaking 
them when s’eers. The most excit- 
able, willful, and bad tempered young 
cattle may be so handled as to make 
them safe and handy as oxen. So 
the dullest, cosset-like calf may be 
spoiled for an ox in breaking him to 
the yoke and service. The common 
method is to have a little yoke forthe 
calves and the boys fool them around 
all the winter, or wait until they are 
two-past and put them, in all their 
wildness, in a teaw between two 


strong yoke of oxen. Now, says the 
‘*Golden Rule,” we advise a better 
way: Take the steers in the winter 
after they are a year old, and for 
several days tie them together witha 
rope, not more than twenty inches 
apart, and let them run in the yard, 
that they may get accustomed to 
being fastened to each other. Then 
put a single yoke, not like a work- 
yoke, but made of two crooked-pieces, 
one to ge under the other above the 
neck, with two pins each side; with 
this they will not learn the bad habit 
of turning the yoke, and will in a 
short time get so accustomed to it 
that when you yoke them together 
they will receive the restraint without 
pulling apart, crowding, or turning 
the yoke. Use a light sled at first, 
increasing slowly and gradually the 
weight of the load to teach them to 
pull. After they have learned this 
part, teach them to back in the same 
way,—nothing but the sled at first, 
where it will run easy, and add lead 
as they increase in knowledge and 
ability. Do not leave them until 
they get thoroughly handy alone, 
headed towards the barn, or home; 
never start them forward nor back in 
an awkward position. Guide with 
the motion of the whip rather than 
by whippingthem up. Ifthese points 
are observed, the steers when old 
enough to work, will be perfectly 
tractable. 
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write. Liberal discount to the trade. Addres 


HORATIO C. KINC, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


$66 a week in your own town. on and $5 out- 
fit free. HALLETT & Co., Portiand, Me 


_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, &e._ 


Four Grand Prize Medals 
Awarded our Exhibit at the 
Centennial! 


Biteas’s Tilusetrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s tuide tothe Flower and Kitch- 
en pages, including several hundred 
fineiy executeu engravings.and a beautifully- 
colored lithograph, 35 cents. 

Bli«e’« Illustrated Q@ardener’s Almanac 
and Abrid atalogue.- 123 pages. Embra- 
ces a monthly calendar of operations. anda price 
list of alt the leading Garden. Field, aud 
Flower Seeda,. prvofu-ely illustrated, with brief 
directions tur their culture. 10 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SUNS, 
34 Barclay St. (P.O. box 5,712). New York. 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VECETABLE, FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


My annua! priced Catalogues are now ready. an 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all th 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetabl« 
Field and Flower Seeds. including all the mur 
desirable novelties the past season. 


This is one of the 

largest CATALOGUES 
published, contains 

about 2%) pages, over 

“0 fine engravings, two 
elegant colored plates, and 
gives full descriptions, prices 


and directions for prantiog 
over 1200 varieties of etable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding *lante, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants, 


PLANTS 


AND 


SEEDS ! 
To Florida and the South 


SEASON OF 1876-7. 


Atlantic Const Line Rallwaye and Con- 


N. ¥Y. OFFIC E, “hue BROA DWAY. 

No. M. Dally all rail to Richmond, Wil- 
mington, Columbia, Augusta, Aiken, Charleston, 
savannah. All Florida and Southern ‘inte. On 
this train Pullman sieeper New York to Rich- 
mond, Parlor Cars thence ty Wilmington, Pruliman 
sivepers thence to Charleston and Augusta, and 
slee cars beyond as route may be. 

No. 2, daily (except Sunday). All! rail 
and all Florida points. 

No. 4.—9:30 A.M. daily (except Sancey). via limit- 
ed express to Washington, and thence as by 
Schedule No.2. On these trains Pullmao Parlor 
Cars New York to Washington. Puliman “ee: 
— Milford (supper house: to Wilmington, N. C 


At low rates to suit the times. En- 

close a letter stamp for our hand- 

semely illustrated Catalogue for 

1877, and address 

THE BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


Parlor Cars limington to Charleston. Lucas 
Sieepers Charleston to Savannah. Elegant Day 
Cars Savannah to Jackeonville. 


No. 4.—8:40 A.M. and 9:50 A.M. daily (except Sun- 
day). All rail to Baltimore. Bay Line to Nerfolk. 
; R. R. to Weldon, thence as by Scheaule 
No.l. On these trains Parlor Cars to Baltimore, 


Bay Line steamers to Portamouth, Parlor C pee tu 
Wilmington, ana thence as by Schedule No. |. 

For the reservation of Sections, Berths or Chairs. 
Tickets, Time Cards, and al! information, apply at 
the New York Office, 229 Broadway, or at the 
authorized Ticket Offices of the Pennsylvania, and 
Balumore & Ohio Raitiroads. 

One-half of each Parlor and Sleeping Car of this 
line seuth of Richmond is constantly reserved at 
PNew York for acc pnecntion of passengers by 
the Atlantic Const Lin 

A. Fu PE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


iy 
ee FLORIDA’ 


OW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, HOW TO Go. 

COST OF TRIP, COST TO SELTLE, what to 
cultivate, how to cultivate it. etc., etc., all told in 
each number of FLORIDA NEw- YORKER, pub- 
lished at 21 Park Row, New } b—- City. Single 
copy, l0c.; one year, #2. 40 Acres Orange Land 
for $50. On line of railroad, Realty, 
thickly settled. Address J.B , General 
Agent, P. O. Box New io City 


CATALOGUE of 
SEEDS AND CARDEN 
REQUISITES 


is now ready for mailing to al! who 
enclose a stamp. 


R.H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 
Agricultural Implements and Fertilizers. 


SEED CATALOGUES FREE 


Flowers and Vegetables. Be«t Seeda in the 
market; sure to grow; large peckets; low prices; 
liberal discounts. Books and Papers as premiums. 
Address Cole & Brother, Seedemen, Pella, lowa. 


All about 
growing 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BEACH, SON & CO., 


(Bex 1320), 


7 Barclay N. Y. 


Reliable. 

~ CROSMAN BRO’S will send their beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalogue,contiining a 
Maenificent Colored /'late, to any address on receipt 
yo 3c. Stamps. CROSMAN BRO'S, 


oblished 1840.] 
ithe 


By this Brand is designates Pare. Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, as ifported from Pern, 
WARKANTED free from lumps and al! im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 200!bs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail! Price 
per Ton of 2,000 lbs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any other Fertilizer: 


per Ib 
“ SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, 10c. 
REVERTED do do Ke. 
“ INSOLUBLE do do 2c. ™ 
ike. 


None Gesuine unless bearing the followin 
Government Agents Brand: 


UVIAN Gy 
pER ANo 
Co 
UARANTEL? 


and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 
sewn. 
For further particulars apply for circulars to 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
Neo. 63 Pine St... New York. 


‘CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


iring 


PASTORS or TRUSTEES Building or Re 
Churches should read our Hand-Book on 
Lighting, Ventilation, &c. 

Addre & 


Church Architects, 
land 43 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1637. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, moented 
with the best Rotery Hangings, for Church< , 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Wervranted 

Jilustrated Catalogue sent Free 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y¥. 
jal attention given to CHUR RCH BELLS#. 


lilustrated Catalogue sent free 


Church, Beheool, Fire-alarm. Fine woed, low-priced, 
with 700 testimonials, prices, ete., seat free. 


atalogue 
_BlymyerM Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,Q, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, wn t&. the since 
ore made, “ THE MEN 
New Patent 


Madame FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
and SryLe#.i is acknowledged the 
BESTA KTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobbersand retailers. Beware o 
imitations and infringemente. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HA 


New Haven, Conn. 


SEE 
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_ THE ISTLAN 


U NION, 


ALT. Stewart & Co. 


AKE OFFERING at RETAIT, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, SHAWLS, 
FURNISHING GOODs, MILLINERY, RIBBONS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, GOODs, Fte., 
At VERY MODERATE I’RIGES. 


VURDERS BY MAIL 


WILL have PROMIPT ATTENTION, 


A VISIT of INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 3th & | Oth Sts 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
‘ > _ ‘ 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
t NLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FORKIGN DRY FANCY GOoDs, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECAIVE SPECIAL CARE. 


(ATALOGUES FRE! 
MTH ST. AND 


VENUE, N. Y. 


ARNES' FOOT 
rOWERK M 

CIRCULAR AND 

SAWS. LATHES, ETC 

CY WooDs and DESIGNS. 


ed to the wants uf 
chanics and amateurs. MEN, 
Boys and LADIES are making 
$4 to $10 per day using them. 
The ola style thrown aside 
when these are known. fay 
where you read this, and send 
page catal)gue FREF. 

BAMNES, Rocktore, 


Winnebagu U1. 


And Milward’s Helix’’ Neeaios. 
(Ip Patent Wravvers.) Kverewhere 


DANE ING SKELETON! 

A Mystery’ What makes it dance 
sliatic” hombuggery out- 
done. Aj unted tigure of a 
inches high, dance slow of 
fast at commandof the Director 
whe may beinany partof thereon 

ay be examined by Spectators, 
whe cannot discover the trick 
Similarte Prof. Pepper's” Dane. 
ing Skeleton. Ilmmenerly 
fiona’, Sent with full directions 
postpaid for cts. Kichards M'tu 
Co.. Ashland Block, Chicage. 


7? OWN PRINTING | 


FAVORIT 
Belf Pre 


EST Milton Gold 
ewelry Combina 
tion out. Consistin 
of elegant wate 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
jet and gold ear 
dro ir elegant 
gold” stone sleeve 
yuttons, set «piral 
collar 
ton reas plain 
weddin , and 
gents’ Parisian dis- 


mond pin. The 
above articles sent, paid, for cents, have been 


r Baik k aud must be aold. 
Rone | Street, N New Yor®> Yor® 


school Music-Reoks, and will 
Steck at ONE#«HALF and ONE-THIRD the 


paper cevers 


Heoards, 45cts.,net 
Heoards 4ctsa. SHEET MUSIC AT HALF PRIC 
and same a LITTLE SOILED at 2cts. PER 
PAGE. PLANOS and ORGANS,NEW and SEC 
OND-HAND of FIRST«CLASS MAKERS ine 
clading WATERS’ at great BARGAINS for 
(ASH, or INSTALLMENTS. 
S160. 7 1-3 de $170 cash, not used a year, 2 
“top Organs $50. 4 stops 660. G Stops $70. & 
Stops 880 and 10 Stops 390 and 6100, not used 
ay a inperfect orderand wa 
trated Catalogues Mailed. AGENTS WANTED. 
4 liberal discount (o Teachers, Ministers, 


SUNDAY- - SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


AT THAN ing tothe Large 
Increase of eur ORGAN and PIANO TRADE, 
we have decided (o give up publishing Sunday< 
scll our entire 


PRICE LIST, which tans follows: 
so OF CRACE AND CGC 

CHOES FROM 

VUcta. half price 1 


cta. 


pis HEAVENLY -S 
TIAN NMELO SHOW 

HA : Paper onesthird REVI. 
net Seta., Jeta., net 

VAL MIN & TUNE BO OOK. 
net Secta., oards ZOcts., net DAY 
SCHO L BELL, Paper, B5ctx., net 


Postage, Paper, Zcta., 


7 Oct. Pianos 


rranted. Illes 


Churches, 
de HORACE W ATERS SONS, Man’ 
Dealers,40 Rast 14th S > Union Square,N.Y. 


FANusure 
{ different machines suli;t she 


MANACED BY LADIES. 


Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


29 Cencerd Street, between Fulten and 
Wasbingtoo Streets, Brooklyn. 
Fumily helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for d- 
mestic service with: rut reward to nationality or 

religion. N.B. Ww et Nurses oup plied. 


HARDING & CO., 


‘Successors to T. H. WHITEIIOUSR,) 
FULTON STREET, 
Second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Boojs, Shoes and Rubber Coods, 
A larve assortment of the very finest embrvuidered 


HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 


Also Tull lines of OUR SPECIALTY, the 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 
to which was awarded by 


CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


for general great excellence. 


HARDING & CO., 


- 


THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE. 


497 & 499 Fulten St... cor. Bridge. 
FROM ANY OTHER STORF IN 
BROOKLYN. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


FANCY GOODS 


(both Useful and Ornamenta)) 
iniform price of NINETY-NINE CENTS. 


‘ES E.RAMSEY & CO.,Props. 


UVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
sortment of Clecks, HBronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy (ioods of our own Importativn. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 Street. Chicage 


BROOKLYN ADV ERTIS EMENTS. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. 


1@2, 104 and 106 Court Street, near State. 
Now open for the reception of Pupiis in all 


branc 
AL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
marie 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
Terms—( lasses of 3,910 per quarter. Ciasses of 2, 
per quarter. Private Lessons, per quarter. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


THIRD CONCERT. Sat.. Feb. 
NINTH 


( enducteor. 


REHEARSAL j< with entire pre 
Friday. Feb. at 4. 
MADAME PAPPENHEIM. 
MK. PMILE GUYON, 
— 
| TICKETS Toe CENTS. TOCON- 


CERT. $1.0: with Reserve seat, 


GUINET'S BLACK 


Cashmere Finished Silks. 


Having made a large purchase 
of the above celebrated Silks, un- 
der exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances, we are now offering 
them in all the choice grades, at 
the lowest prices ever named. 
We invite attention to these Silks, 
as it is not likely the present ex- 
tremely low figures can be re- 
peated this Season. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St., 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 


body’s 
Favorite 


Rocker! 


A COOD EASY CHAIR 


la considered by many to be one of the desirabi« 
things of earth. 

When one is rid of fatigue and weariness and 
can bear with tedious visitors and commonplace 
remarks. and when left co his own reflect: ne he 
finds himself amid a Society of Phantoms and 
visions suited to his mina. 

These chairs are sale at No, Fulton Street. 
Brooklyn. 

Those in need of such a Chair will please send 
stamp for Ullustrated Circulars and Price List to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
Onendaga (o., N.Y. 
Before purchasing see that the chair has my ad- 
dress stamped on frame. 
GH SMI’ r H. 


Manufacturer and dealer in 


MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS. 
INDIA RUBBER GOODs., 
FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store aod Office : 
56 Cortlandt «t., NEW YORK, 


GREATLY IMPROVED, 
RATTS price reduced, made 
of best mareria/, in al! 
sizes 


Children of both sexes, 
just the thing for 
teachers and children. 
expands CONTRACTED 
chests, STRAIGHTENS 
stooped shoulders. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND 
BRACEC®S., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Send $1.25 
Ask for Pratt's 


THE 
HOME LIGHT OIL 


is the best burning O}1! ip the 

World. It cannot «crplode.aa it 

r Grocer fori 


and chest measure. 
new patent Brace. 


BURN 
THE 
BEST. 
DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 


CF 
The Oldest Brand. Sate Beyond all Chance. 


Dealers, send for price list to THE 
CO., SO Beaver mt. New York. 


for Adu/ta and | 


CONSUMPTION. 


Weak Langs, Throat Disenses. todigce=- 
tien.!.eneral Debility., Loss of Vigor and 
tite. and all diseases arising from Poverty of the 
Blood, speedily and radically cured by 


WINCHESTER'S HV POPHOSPHITE UF 
LIME AND SODA. 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared oy 
WINCHESTER &CO., Chemists. 
36 JOUN STREET, NEW YORK 
SOLD BY ALL 


VACUUM CURE. 


ILL CHRONIC DISEASE 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR.C.M.NEWELL, 
1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The fullowing letter from the Rev. Willmam K. 
Alwer, refering to hie wonderful restoration to a 


state perfect mental and physica! vigor, will 
interest thoee who are not familiar with the sew 
and popular treument of disease by vacuum 
BosToN, Nor. |, 74, 
It ia my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficucy and value. It haa the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
_ thon of the medica) profession. The theory of it 
ia 80 rations! and clear, en principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who wil! ex- 
amine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Ir. Newell within the pest five years shows a lurve 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable persona! benetite cerived 
from his treatmeatinmy own case. And | hbeartils 
recommend him to the contidence of ai!. 
w. BR. ALGER, 


DELLUC & CO, 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU F. 
the most pleasant Tooth Wasa 
DELLUC'S GL WCRKINE. $ANS-PAREIL HAIK 


ap indispensable Hair-Dressing 
DELLUC'’S BISCOTIN 
invaluable food for children and _ — 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATE 
| Vis.: Violet, New MownHay, Jockey. Club 
Rose Geranium, &c.,. &c. 
DELLUC'S IRIS SACH ETS, 
DELLUC’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 
| All prepared carefully by 
EK. FUUGERA, Chemiat. 
ew ‘Yor k and Broostyn. 


and “Morphine habit abeolute'y ont 
eured. Painless: no publicity. 
for particulars. Dr. Cari- 
"Washington bt, Chicago. lb 


LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 


te Stereosco Vv 

Graphoscopes. (Ch mos sad ramen. 

Phot of Celebrities. 

parencies, Convex: Glasa, Photograp bic Materia 

Awarded fret premium at Vienva Philadelpbian 


17th. ats, | 


SEED WAREHOUSE 
4S JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 
New Priced Descriptive Catalo zues 


i) VEGETABLE & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 


SEW FLOWER SER? CATALUGUE 
18727. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


W YORK 
F.S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND EN DOWMENT POLICIES 


RMS AS FAVORABLE 
ANY OTHER COM 
ORGANIZED APRIL 


CASH ASSETS OVER$ 80,000. 000. 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


Has justly acquired the reputation tof being 
THE SALVATOR FoR INVALIDS AND THE 
AGED. AN F_INCOMPARABLE ALIMEST 

FOR, THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INF: ANTS AND CHILDREN. A St PERIOR 


NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED ) FEVERS, 


AND A RELIABL E REMEDIAL AGE. NT IN 
INTESTINES. 


SoLbD BY DRUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
Ls} Water Street, New York. 


enfle 


hed of Al? at Han’ and Sey- 
you Printing.~- 


for cards, labels, ypes, ot. Large 
have good for spare 


Pera 


— 
SSEs BOYS”: fat at prin’ 


‘Mire, RELSEY 00. Meriden, Conn 


A GREAT OFFER! 


dispose « 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-han/ of first-class makers incleding 
WATER.’ at lower prices fer cash or 
ments or te let until paid for than ever befere 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
PRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS arethe 
MADE, AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated (ate 
analogues Mailed. A liberal discount Teachers, 
Mimaters, Churches, ele, Sheet music at balf price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufcire. and 
lers, 40 Enst 14th Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The New York “ “ Waters’ Orcehes- 
is a beautiful litthe in 
ment, sold fora modest price.ard is marve: ia 
ite way. its tastefully designed tramewurk is ar- 
tisticaily pleasing to the ere, but it ts the musical 
peculiarities which must commend itt tu the 
taste of the public, and in this respect the “ (ir- 
chestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestral 
ment is simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects .ap- 
able of being produced by the player are singulerty 

pe. 

The tone is full, clear.and resonant. and « very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells —Chrustian I nion. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known ameone the 
very beet. e are epabled t speak «f theme 
inetruments with confidence, from Lersons! knw 
edge.— Reange/ wt. 

We can speak of the merits of the Woters 
Pianos from personal knowledge. as being of the 
very best quality.—( hrisfian 


BABY S OAP. 

Trade-mart registered Sept. a 
i876. Made of choice matertwis, 
«perfumed with mild 
wreeable ottos distuied from 
lowers. It is carefully prepared. 
nd of sufficient alkalipe strength 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nu 
only by RUBINSO 

Boston. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


— 


pe 
offers to the public The FIVEST SOAP the Works, 
the purcat vegetable oils used tn tts manufacture. 

Fer Use ta the Nuereery it No 
Worth ten times its cost toevery mother and famUy 
endom. Sample box of 6 GCA/, oe 
free Ww an receipt of 

a B. T. New Yor® (ay. 
al) Druggista_s 


jand defective drafte cured. 

caves. and heat increased with 
Send stamp for to 

COLFORD Sansom &t.. Phila. Pa. 
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